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Olds  named  this  clarinet  the  Duratone  with  good 
reason.  It’s  made  of  a  very  special  material,  an 
extruded  resonate  plastic  with  great  stability  and 
strength.  Heat,  cold  and  humidity  make  no  difference 
...  it  neither  expands  nor  contracts.  Let  the  weather 
change,  it’s  just  not  given  to  “temper  tantrums.” 

What  it  does  is  remain  true  to  itself,  hnc  in 
tone,  superbly  easy  to  play. 

The  Duratone's  keys  are  another  very  special  feature. 

They  are  compression  forged,  nickel-plated  solid 
nickel-silver  keys.  This  assures  lasting  accuracy, 
resistance  to  bending,  and  the  ability  to  stay  in  good 
playing  order,  even  in  beginners’  hands- 

Because  the  Duratone  is  an  Olds,  you  naturally 
expect  it  to  have  fine  intonation  in  all  registers  along 
with  tonal  beauty,  light  fast  action,  and  exceptional 
durability.  The  price  is  a  surprisingly  low  SI 39.50 
in  its  attractive  molded  case. 

P.S.  The  Olds  Duratone  Bass  Clarinet  has  the  same 
family  features  and  a  joint-locking  mechanism  which 
avoids  bending  long  keys  in  assembly . . .  S395.00. 
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6 Raisers, 
i  Mention!  ^ 


KARIOKA 

Kokos 


A  Delicious 


CONFECTION 


from 

THE  MANOR  OVENS 

Organization  fund-raisers,  having  learned 
that  Manor  Texas  Fruit  Cake  sets  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  in  this  held,  will  be  delighted 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  selling  the  new 
Manor  Texas  KARIOKA  Kokos. 


KARIOKA  Kokos  are  a  new  departure 
in  the  realm  of  confections.  They  are 
the  hnest  coconut,  delicately  flavored, 
lightly  toasted,  and  then  covered  with 
the  tastiest  of  chocolate. 


fs  Easy  to 
^aise  Money 

filing  KARIOKA  Kokos 


ORDER  NOW 
for  your  Valentine 

and  Easter  Sales! 

Remember,  you  can  make  MORE  money  if 
organization  is  not  printed  on  package.  You  can 
order  in  SMALLER  lots  and  get  REPEAT  ship¬ 
ments  QUICKER  to  ASSURE  factory  freshness! 


Are  they  candy?  Are  they  cookies?  You  and  your  cus¬ 
tomers  decide.  But  whatever  they  are,  they  will  be  “little 
gold  mines”  for  organizations  that  need_money.  Selling 
for  only  $  1.00  this  beautiful  new  package  will  be  snapped 
up  by  your  customers  and  you  will  make  45  % .  One  pack¬ 
age  will  sell  others  by  the  score  because  this  is  a  quality 
confection  with  all  the  old  appeals  plus  the  distinctive 
new  TOASTED  extra  appeal. 


KARIOKA  Kokos 


|-  Cost  You:  Sell  for:  Your  Profit: 

case  $13.20  $24.00  $10.80 

AND  MANOR  PAYS  FREIGHT  ON  SHIPMENTS  OF  S  CASES  OR  MORE! 


[ 


^^KOLOSSAL'^  Are  Your  Prd  it 

Possibilities^ 

with  the .  /rlXtPii/ 


Cast  aside  all  your  old  ideas  about  Organization 
fund  raising!  KARIOKA  Kokos,  at  the  low  retail 
price  of  $1.00,  give  you  a  new  and  different  con¬ 
fection  that  "tastes  like  a  millicxi  dollars”  cuid  they 
come  in  a  cellophane  covered  package  that  "looks 
like  a  million  dollars.”  You  make  45%  profit!  And 
repeat  business  should  be  phenomenal! 


mm  mm  ti 

Chocolate-Covered  Macaroons. 


ORDER  NOW 
for  Next  Spring's 
Trips  and 
Needs! 


THEY'RC 

orraoiJ! 


Manor  Baking 
Dallas,  Texas 
Gentlemen: 


cases  of  KARIOKA  Kokos  to 


Name  of  Organization. 


Invoice 


(Name) 


(Address) 


(City) 


(Name) 


(Address) 


Tarmt: 

N«f  30  Days 


(City) 
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lonwidan  Manager  M.  R.  Dwyer 
irmlntitm  Manager  D.  L.  Holeld 
rodnctloa  Manager  L.  |.  Cooley 
Director  Arthur  Holloway 
''Ilf  ... 
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Active  Member,  American  School  Band  Directors  Association 

"S'nc*  avcry  boy  and  girl  potsottot  musical  ability  to  a  dogroa  tbit  k«  can  occupy  a  plow  b  i 
various  school  musical  organizations,  thoso  organizations  should  bo  opon  to  all.  Evoo  Ihi 
tow  bsg'nnors  who  drop  at  tho  ond  of  tho  'rontal  poriod'  havo  rocoivod  somothing  of  solot 
from  thoir  musical  oxporionco;  thoroforo,  noithor  thoir  nor  tho  toochor's  timo  is  ovor  "wasur, 
soys  Mr.  Cocil  Karrick,  an  Activo  Mombor  of  tho  Amorican  School  Band  Oiroctors  Association,  ood 
Diroctor  of  Bands,  Bowling  Groon  High  School,  Bowling  Groon,  Kontucky.  ^ 

Mr.  Karrick  rocoivod  his  B.S.  Dogroo  at  Eastorn  Kontucky  Stato  Collogo  and  his  MJk.  Dogmt 
at  tho  Univorsity  of  Kontucky.  Othor  odvancod  groduato  work  has  boon  tokon  at  Wostora  Km- 
tucky  Stato  Collogo,  tho  Cincinnati  Coliogo-Consorvatory  of  Musk,  and  Louisiana  Stato  Univordb- 
Ho  startod  his  toaching  caroor  at  Cumborlond  High  School.  Aftor  four  yoors  ho  tought  for  Iknt 
yoars  at  Middlosboro.  From  thoro  ho  wont  to  tho  Eostorn  High  School  at  Louisvillo,  thoo  tuo 
yoars  at  Hughos  High  School  in  Cincinnati,  and  thon  to  his  prosont  position  in  Bowling  Groos. 

Ho  tokos  an  act;vo  intorost  in  tho  ASBOA,  KMEA,  SKMEA,  KM!  DA,  MENC,  KEA,  and  NEA.  He 
wos  prosidont  of  tho  SKMEA  for  two  torms.  Ho  has  boon  an  adjudicator  and  clinician  in  Iks 
status  of  Kontucky,  Indiana,  Tonnossoo,  and  Virginia.  During  WW  II  ho  was  Chiof  Arrangor  for 
tho  513th  Air  Forco  Band.  His  publishod  works  iiKludo:  throo  numbors  for  bond,  a  clorinot 
quartot,  and  a  bou  clorinot  solo.  | 

Though  a  vory  busy  man  with  his  local,  stato,  and  national  obligations,  ho  still  likos  to  onjey  I 
his  favorito  hobbios  of:  choss,  woodworking,  and  composition.  Ho  is  oxtromoly  proud  of  kii  i 
family  consistiitg  of  his  wifo  Shirloy  who  is  a  fino  Church  organist  ond  son  Brandt  who  is  nsoriy  | 
two. 

{Turn  to  page  44) 


Cecil  Karrick  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 
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tape] 

tubii 


WHY  THIS  LEADER  PIPE  MEANS  A  BETTER  HORN . . . 


Tone  besrins  here — at  the  leader  pipe.  An  integral  doing  so  (with  constant  refinement)  since  1834. 
part  of  a  perfect  horn,  it  must  be  scientifically  The  result?  A  characteristic  full,  brilliant  tone  with 

tapered  and  critically  drawn  of  the  finest  brass  maximum  flexibility  in  all  registers.  Try  one — 

tubing.  Besson  does  precisely  that... and  has  been  the  proof  is  in  the  playing. 
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Slingerland  Introduces 

New  Hi-Hat  Principle 


“Thb  new  hi-hat  is  revolutionary  in 
design  for  a  flush  base  hi-hat  in  that 
it  has  a  direct  pull  which  eliminates 
much  of  the  friction.  Patents  are 
now  pending  on  this  principle. 
“Nylon  bushings  are  used  for  all 
bearing  points  which  make  the  hi- 
hat  com^etely  silent. 

“The  price  of  this  new  #804  hi-hat 
is  $22.00.  For  further  information, 
write  the  Slingerland  Drum  Ck>m- 
pany,  6633  N.  Milwaukee  Ave., 
Niles,  Illinois.” 


Effect  of  Parental 

Attitudes  of  School  Music 

Object  of  New  Study 

“It’s  generally  kids  who  aren’t 
good  at  anything  else  who  take  up 
musical  instruments.”  “Parents 
should  encourage  a  child  to  play 
a  musical  instrument  only  if  the 
child  has  a  sp>ecial  talent.”  “Music 
lessons  are  harder  on  the  parents 
than  on  the  child.”  These  are  typical 
of  the  many  thought-provoking  and 
emotion-stimulating  statements 
parents  were  asked  to  comment  on 
in  a  recent  motivation  study  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  G.  Leblanc  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

Manufacturers  of  woodwind  mu¬ 


sical  instruments,  the  G.  Leblanc 
Corporation  initiated  a  line  of  re¬ 
search  entirely  new  in  the  musk 
education  field  in  order  to  find  out 
how  parents  actually  feel  about  their 
children’s  learning  to  play  a  musical 
instrument  and  parental  reactions 
to  school  music  programs. 

The  result  is  a  research  which 
throws  new  light  on  problems  of 
major  inteivst  to  music  educators 
and  to  parents.  Broken  down  by 
such  factors  as  extent  of  parent’s 
education,  occupation  and  economic 
status,  parental  interest  or  disinter¬ 
est  in  music,  sex  of  the  child,  chil¬ 
dren’s  participation  in  extra-  cur¬ 
ricular  activities  and  many  other 
categories,  the  study  contributes  a 
wealth  of  new  information  and  some 
surprising  new  insights. 

So  revealing  and  so  valuable  are 
the  results,  that  the  G.  Leblanc 
Coiporation  has  decided  to  dissemi¬ 


nate  the  information  to  school  music 
educators  and  to  parents  generally. 
For  educators,  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
search  repiort  has  bwn  prepared, 
fully  covering  both  the  psychological 
study  meth^s  employed  and  the 
results  obtained.  It  is  entitled,  “The 
Influence  of  Pprent"*'  't*U  ''e'.  o-i 
Children’s  Musical  Activity”,  and 
will  be  distributed  to  interested 
school  music  educators  by  G.  Le¬ 
blanc  musical  instrument  dealers 
from  coast  to  coast. 

For  parents,  a  lively  booklet, 
“How  Music  Can  Bring  You  Closer 

{Turn  to  page  69) 


Wexler  Appointed  A 

Distributor  for  New 

Vienna  Vibes 


The  Chkj^o  wholesaler,  David 
Wexler  &  Co.,  is  now  distributing 
the  complete  line  of  new  Vienna 
Vibes. 

Vienna  Vibes  are  built  by  one  of 
America’s  leading  firms  in  the 
sdience  and  educational  fields 
whose  engineer  and  artist  craftsman 
are  ptreeminent  in  the  creation  of 
keyboard  instruments. 

The  Prelude  Student  Model  fea¬ 
tures  a  totally  new  keyboard  suspen¬ 
sion  wherein  each  tone  bar  is  in¬ 
dividually  cradled  at  its  true  phy¬ 
sical  nodes.  Children  and  adults  of 
all  sizes  can  regulate  its  “keyboard 
height”,  with  the  accessory  teles¬ 
copic  wheel  extension  units.  Ex¬ 
treme  light  weight  makes  it  readily 
pxirtable.  Op»erates  well  with  stan¬ 
dard  flashlight  batteries.  Regular 
110-  volt  house  current  also  can  be 
used  with  the  accessory  electrical 
converter  unit  available  at  small  ex¬ 
tra  cost.  Musical  range  F  to  C- 
adequate  for  melody,  chords,  solo 
and  accompaniment.  Price,  com¬ 
plete  with  one  pair  “Duo-Tone” 
mallets  and  one  pair  rhythm  mal¬ 
lets,  $69.50  —  batteries  not  includ¬ 
ed. 

Main  offices  of  David  Wexler  & 
Co.,  are  at  823  S.  Wabash,  Chicago 
5,  Ill. 
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the  greatest  of  them  all . 

THE  NEW  super- Sensitive 


DRUM 


0a?nrHoc 
?icL7ne  (9n  d/iu'nvc 


DRUM  CO 


AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  ULTIMATE 
PERFECTION  BY  WM.  F.  LUDWIG 

Once  again  Wm.  F.  Ludwig  brings  you  a  drum  that  is  a 
miracle  of  tonal  vividness  and  response  ...  an  instrument  of 
ultimate  perfection.  The  new  “Super-Sensitive”  dual  throw- 
off  releases  the  snares  from  both  sides  at  once  maintaining 
original  snare  adjustment  at  all  times.  Each  individual  snare 
strand  is  attached  to  its  own  tension  screw.  Solid  metal  shell 
provides  superior  tone  and  resonance.  Second  set  of  gut  snares 
may  be  mounted  in  less  than  a  minute.  Available  in  5'  x  14' 
and  6^'  x  14'  sizes. 

These  exclusive  Ludwig  features  are  found  on  no  other 
drum  in  the  world.  Play  .  .  .  Compare,  the  new  “Super- 
Sensitive”  at  your  local  Ludwig  dealer  and  you  will  agree . . . 
Ludwig  is  the  most  famous  name  on  drum! 
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The  all  new  Ludwig  Catalog  No.  62  . . 
72  four-color  pages  pewked  with  the 
latest  in  drums,  outfits  and  accessories. 
Send  for  your  FREE  copy  today! 


'exler  & 
Chicago 
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BEST  IN  THE  LAND 
FOR  CONCERT  BAND 


New  originai  compositions  &  arrangements 


ACCOLADE  by  Donald  I.  Moore. 


Full,  5.00 
Symph.,  7.50 
Cond.,  1.00 


Bouncing  and  twinging  along,  this  n«w  march  hot 
o  jazzy  ckaroctar  which  appoolt  to  young  ployart, 
by  a  mottur  of  morchot. 


COLORADO  COUNTRY  by  David  Schanke 


Full,  7.50 
Symph.,  10.00 
Cond.,  1.50 


A  suit*  in  ihroo  movomontt  dopicting  tho  mojottic 
natural  boauty,  tpiritod  poopio  and  dotortod  Mttio- 
montt  of  tho  Gunniton. 


NIGHT  SONG  by  Warren  Benson 


Full,  4.00 
Symph.,  6.00 
Full  Scoro,  1.00 


A  symphonic  nocturno,  dolicoto  in  color,  and  plain- 
tivo  of  molody;  a  quiot  work  which  exploits  a  bond's 
more  rofinod  aspects. 


TRACK  MEET  by  Robert  Russell  Bennett 


Full,  10.00 
Symph.,  12  JO 
Cond.,  1J0 


Written  especially  for  high  school  bond,  having 
five  movements;  Grand  Entry,  Rival  Team,  Pole 
Vault,  Double  Date,  Big  Race. 


Highlights  from  CAMELOT  by  Lerner  &  Loewe 

Full,  6.00  Arranged  by  PAUL  YODER  with  opt.  SATB:  Comelot*, 

Symph.,  8.00  Follow  Me,  I  Loved  You  Once  In  Silence,  If  Ever  I 

Cond.  (84ine),  IJO  Would  Leave  You*  *SATB,  25<  ea. 

Highlights  from  DO  RE  Ml  by  Comden,  Green  &  Styne 

Full,  6.00  Arranged  by  PAUL  YODER  with  opt.  SATB:  All  You 

Symph.,  8.00  Need  Is  A  Quarter*,  Cry  Like  The  Wind,  It's  Legiti- 

Con^  (8>line),  1.50  mote.  Make  Someone  Happy*  *SATB,  25f  ea. 

Highlights  from  THE  SOUND  OF  MUSIC 

by  Rodgers  &  Hammerstein 


Full,  6.00 
Symph.,  8.00 
Cond.,  1.00 


Arranged  by  HOWARD  CABLE  with  opt.  SATB; 
Climb  Ev'ry  AAovntain,  Do-Re-Mi*,  My  Favorite 
Things,  The  Sound  of  Music*  *SATB,  25<  eo. 


MARCH  from  "Comelot"  by  Lerner  &  Loewe 


Full,  5.00 
Cond.,  .75 


A  piquant  little  novelty  with  a  modern  twist  ar¬ 
ranged  by  ROBERT  RUSSELL  BENNETT. 


THE  VALIANT  YEARS  (theme)  by  Richard  Rodgers 


Full,  4.00 
Symph.,  6.00 
Cond.,  .75 


AAajestic  processional  music  from  "Winston  Church¬ 
ill:  The  Valiant  Years"  —  television  serial,  arranged 
by  ALFRED  REED. 


H.  N.  White  Introduces 

Light-Weight  SousapI  ons 


H.  N.  White  of  Cleveland  is  now 
manufacturing  a  light-weight  sousa- 
phone.  The  Cleveland  junior  Sou- 
saphone  b  designed  specially  for 
Junior  high  school  marching  bands 
where  a  smaller,  lighter  weight  in¬ 
strument  is  wanted.  This  instrument 
is  all  brass. 

Although  the  bell  b  only  two 
inches  smaller  than  the  standard  24 
inches,  thb  new  sousaphone  weighs 
just  18  pounds  —  25%  lighter  than 
the  standard  models.  The  Model 
630  b  priced  at  $575.  It  b  available 
in  gold  lacquer,  in  BB.  The  carry¬ 
ing  case  b  priced  at  $125.  For  furth¬ 
er  information  on  the  Cleveland 
Junior  Sousaphone.  write  to  The  H. 
N.  White  Company,  5225  Superior 
Avenue,  Cle\’eland  3,  Ohio. 


Armstrong  Announces  New 
"Heritage"  Flute  Models 


Fro*  conductor  parti  to  Band  Diroctori  on  raquoit 


The  Chappell  Group 

609  Fifth  Avonuo,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Of  particular  interest  to  flutists 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  a 
strictly  premium-grade  instrument  b 
the  new  Heritage  Flute.  This  hand 

(Turn  to  page  44) 
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Interlochen  Arts  Academy 

of 


National  Music  Camp 

MUSIC  ♦  ART  ♦  DRAMA  ♦  DANCE 


including 


Superb  Symphony  Orchestra 

5  hours  of  music  and  arts  activities  daily  plus  a 
college  preparatory  academic  program 

Opening  SEPTEMBER  1962 


For  detailed  announcement  and  application  mite 


Joseph  £.  Maddy,  President 
Interlochen  Arts  Academy 
Interlochen,  Michigan 


December,  1961 


Bj  Dr.  Arthur  L.  William^  A3JL,  C.BJ!).N.A. 

A  Sactlon  Darotad  ExduaiTaly  to  tha 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


Committaa  On  Solos  With 

Manuscript  Accompanimants 

We  are  most  happy  to  announce 
the  membership  of  the  re-activated 
CBDNA  Committee  on  Solos  with 
Manuscript  Accompaniments  which 
is  chairmaned  by  Walter  C.  Welke, 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Washington.  Assisting  are  Keith  Wil¬ 
son,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  (East) ;  Wesley  Shepard,  Ev¬ 
ansville  College,  Evansville,  Ind. 
(North  Central) ;  Paul  R.  Bryan, 
IXike  University,  N.  C.  (South) ; 
Donald  I.  Moore,  Baylor  Univer¬ 
sity,  Waco,  Texas  (Southwest) ;  and 
James  R.  Jorgenson,  U.  of  Redlands, 
Redlands,  Calif.  (West). 

Committee  on  Original 

Compositions  For  Band 

William  A.  Schaefer,  University 
of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  Chairman  of  the  CBDNA 
Committee  on  Original  Composi¬ 
tions  for  Band,  has  announced  the 
following  band  directors  as  members 
of  this  very  imfx>rtant  committee :  C. 
Raymond  Vun  Kannon,  Hofstra  Col¬ 
lege,  Hempstead,  New  York  (East), 
Manley  R.  Whitcomb,  Florida  State 
University,  Tallahassee,  Florida 
(South) ;  Paul  W.  Whear,  Doane 
Allege,  Crete,  Nebraska  (North 
Central),  J.  Frank  Elsass,  University 
of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas  (South 
West),  James  A.  Eversole,  Montana 
State  University,  Missoula,  Montana 
(North  West) ,  and  Norman  J.  Hunt, 
Sacramento  State  College,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California  (West).  These 
men  have  charge  of  their  Division 
program  by  which  original  band 
manuscripts  are  recommended  to  the 
national  committee.  From  the  works 
recommended  to  the  national  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  several  division  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  chosen  those  composi¬ 
tions  which  will  be  performed  at  the 
next  National  Biennial  Conference, 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  December  16-17-18,  1962. 
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New  Committee  on  Musicianship 

Added  by  President  Piersol 

Frank  A.  Piersol,  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ames,  Iowa,  National  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Allege  Band  Directors 
National  Association,  has  announced 
the  formation  of  a  new  Committee 
on  Musicianship  to  be  headed  by 
John  P.  Paynter,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Illinois.  The  other 
members  are:  Frederick  C.  Ebbs, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa;  Fred  &hroeder,  Lawrence 
College,  Appleton,  Wisconsin;  Gor¬ 
don  Bird,  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  DeKalb,  Illinois.  We  will  all  be 
looking  forward  to  the  report  of  this 
committee  at  the  12th  National  Bi¬ 
ennia!  C.onference! 


Division  Mootings  Call  ALL 

CBDNA  Mombors  To  Action 

December  1%I  is  a  busy  month 
for  four  of  the  six  national  divisions. 
We  therefore  again  take  this  oppm'- 
tunity  to  remind  you  when  and 
where  you  should  be: 

December  7-8-9,  1%1  South  Divi¬ 
sion  Meeting:  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  James  Reynolds.  Host  and  local 
Chairman. 

December  8-9,  1961  Southwest  Di¬ 
vision  Meeting:  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  J.  Frank  El¬ 
sass,  Host  and  Local  Chairman,  as 
well  as  Division  Chairman. 
December  8-9-10.  1961  Northwest 
{Turn  to  page  63) 


CM>NA  Pktwr*  of  Hio  Month  .  .  .  Bond  Stand  pogo  (oluto*  Brown  Univorsity  of  Providonco, 
Rhodo  Island.  Picturod  boro  it  "tho  Brown  Univorsity  Wind  Ensombto,  about  forty-fivo  mutkiam 
choton  from  tbo  AAorching  Bond  which  hot  clot*  to  oighty  mombort".  Tho  diroctor  te  Martin  J. 
Fitchor,  Attocioto  Profottor  of  Music.  Wo  oro  indobtod  to  Noah  Zogor,  ASonogor,  Tho  Brown 
Univorsity  Bond,  and  Robort  Rostomoyor,  Thiol  Collogo,  Groonvillo,  Ponno.,  East  Division  Public 
Rotations  Chairman,  for  tho  first  Rhodo  Island  Bond  picturod  on  this  pogo. 

Docombor,  1961 
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RUSSELL  HARTENBERGER 


forth  west 
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■  musiciaM 
I  Martin  J. 
The  Brown 
tion  Public 


nb«r,  1P61 


RUSSELL  HARTENBERGER  has  been 
duly  elected  to  America’s  High  School  Soloist 
HALL  OF  FAME.  Russell  is  an  exceptional 
percussionist  (including  all  mallet  instruments) 
of  the  Putnam  City  Senior  High  School  Band, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  James  D.  Walker,  a  member  of  the 
American  School  Band  Directors  Association. 
Mr.  Walker  stated  ....  “Russell  is  one  of  the 
four  best  musicians  I  have  had  in  twenty-five 
years  of  directing.” 

Russell  chose  the  percussion  instruments  be¬ 
cause  he  was  attracted  to  them.  He  has  been  in 
the  High  School  Band  for  6  years,  and  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Junior  Symphony  for  5  years.  He 
is  seventeen,  a  senior,  and  studied  with  Alan 
D.  Abel  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  who 
proclaims  him  to  be  the  most  talented  and  dili¬ 
gent  student  he  ever  taught. 

Since  1957,  Russell  has  received  25  con¬ 
secutive  superior  ratings  at  Festival,  District 
and  State  Contests  in  snare  drum  solos,  marim¬ 
ba  solos,  and  percussion  ensembles.  This  is  truly 
an  outstanding  record.  He  was  First  Chair  in 
the  Oklahoma  All-State  Band  in  1960  and  1961, 
member  of  the  All-State  Orchestra  in  1961, 
and  the  Oklahoma  City  University  Band  for 
two  years. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  French  Club,  World  J 

Docembar,  1961 


Affairs  Club,  Future  Teachers  of  America,  and 
a  reporter  on  the  school  paper.  For  recreation, 
he  plays  baseball  and  basketball  with  the 
Y.M.C.A.  He  favors  classical  music,  especially 
Tschaikovsky,  and  plans  on  majoring  in  music 
in  college,  with  a  future  of  teaching  and  play¬ 
ing  with  an  orchestra. 

Russell  is  one  of  a  musical  family.  His  mother 
majored  in  music  and  teaches  private  piano. 
His  father  played  solo  comet  in  his  high  school 
band.  A  sister,  Doris,  has  a  Masters  Degree  in 
music  and  teaches  private  piano,  also  has 
taught  high  school  vocal,  and  directs  the 
Church  choir.  Another  sister  Carol  plays  piano 
and  was  solo  contralto  in  the  local  Presbyterian 
Church. 

{Turn  to  page  37) 


Nominations  for  HALL  OF.  FAME  welcomed 

Any  band,  orchestra,  or  choral  director;  superintendent;  music 
booster  organization;  or  group  of  parents  may  nominate  any  high 
school  boy  or  girl  soloist  in  any  public,  private,  or  parochial 
school  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  election  to  America's 
High  School  Soloist  HALL  OF  FAME.  Vocalists  as  well  as  instru¬ 
mentalists  are  eligible.  Write  to  HALL  OF  FAME,  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  4  East  Clinton  Street,  Joliet,  Illinois  and  ask  for  a 
"Nomination  Form".  Complete  the  form,  send  it  bock  with  an 
8  X  10  glossy  print  photograph  of  the  nominee,  in  uniform 
with  instrument,  or  choral  robe,  together  with  a  letter  stating 
why  you  feel  the  student  should  be  elected  to  the  HALL  OF 
FAME. 
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You  can  raise  *500 
or  more  in  6  days 
this  easy  way 


Sell  famous  Mason 
Candies  and  in  4  to  15  days 
your  group  can  make 
%300  to  $2500 


For  complete  information  fill  in  and  mail 
lu  the  coupon  shown.  If  you  decide  to  go 
ahead  you  don’t  risk  a  cent,— you  pay 
nothing  in  advance.  'We  supply  on  con¬ 
signment  your  choice  of  THREE  VARIE¬ 
TIES  of  famous  Mason  Candy.  At  no 
extra  charge  each  package  is  wrapped 
with  a  band  printed  with  your  organisa¬ 
tion’s  name  and  picture.  You  pay  after 
you  have  sold  the  candy  and  return  what 
you  don’t  sell.  Candy  is  sold  at  less  than 
regular  retail  price.  You  make  $12.00  on 
every  SO  sales  of  our  $1.00  box  (66%% 
profit  to  you  on  cost).  There’s  no  riski 
You  can’t  lose.  Mail  in  coupon  today  for 
information  about  mason's  pauiEcru) 


rUND  RAISING  DRIVES. 


Mr.  George  H.  Rausch,  Dept,  mu-12 
Mason,  Box  549,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without 
obligation,  infonnation  on  your  Fund 
Raising  Plan. 

Name _ 

Age  if  under  21 _ 

Address _ 

Organization _ 

Phone _ 

City _ State _ 


Mason  Candies,  Inc.,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Organ  Talk 


By  Monty  and  Fran 


Monty  Irving  and  Frances  Wood  are  two 
outstanding  pcdfessional  organists.  They 
are  versatile  at  both  the  pipe  and  elee- 
tronlc  type  organs.  They  are  equally  versad 
In  classical,  secular,  and  popular  mnslc. 
Readers  of  fhelr  column,  or  music  pnhllsh- 
ers  may  write  direct  to  these  two  artists  by 
addressing  their  letters  or  material  for  re¬ 
view  to :  Monty  Irving.  717  Oneida  St., 
Joliet,  Illinois  .  .  .  The  Editor. 


“And  away  we  go”  into  the  busi¬ 
est  holiday  season  we  know!  Thanks¬ 
giving  is  just  past  and  Christmas 
and  a  New  Year  are  just  around  the 
comer.  But  before  we  go  into  that, 
let’s  take  a  look  at  the  mail: 

From  Boosey  and  Hawkes — a  ca¬ 
talogue  of  Organ  Music — solos,  col¬ 
lections,  albums  and  hymns — with 
prices. 

From  Galaxy  Music  Corp. — ^THE 
PROGRESSIVE  ORGANIST, 
Book  3 — contains  fugues,  chorales, 
preludes,  etc.  Price  $3.{X). 

This  is  strictly  for  the  advanced 
organist. 

And  from  Mills  Music,  Inc. — OR¬ 
GAN  MISCELLANY— a  series  of 
12  solos,  again  for  the  advanced  or¬ 
ganist,  ranging  in  price  from  60c 
thru  85c  and  containing  works  of 
Horrocks,  Couperin,  Handel  and 
Purcell. 

Also  from  Mills  Music:  a  special 
arrangement  (not  easy  but  lovely) 
of  STAR  DUST — price  $1.00 — ^and 
a  key  of  C  version  of  Clair  De  Lune 
— price  75<. 

Two  questions,  at  each  end  of  a 
yard  stick  approach,  have  come  to 
us  lately  that  we’d  like  to  spend  a 
little  time  on.  One,  “is  it  exception¬ 
al  for  an  11  year  old  to  be  playing 
rather  heavy  classical  music?” — the 
other,  “I  just  started  studying  organ 
a  few  months  ago  but  am  I  a  stupid 
so-and-so  at  50  to  be  just  playing  be¬ 
ginner’s  tunes?”.  It  used  to  be  that 
everyone  studied  piano  at  a  very 
early  age — but  everyone.  Nowadays 
organ  seems  to  be  the  universal  in¬ 
strument  and  folks  have  to  start 
where  they  are  age-wise — in  other 
words  to  ^ose  too  young  to  have 
been  included  in  the  piiano  age,  or¬ 
gan  is  all  they  know — so,  if  they  are 
lucky  and  progress  rapidly,  they  will 
be  the  younger  folks  playing  ad¬ 
vanced  music.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
persons  in  their  50s  buy  an  organ 
and  start  from  the  beginning,  then 
they  mi^t  expect  some  let’s-be- 
frank-but-don’t-you-be-honest  expiert 


to  think  they  are  a  bit  slow  in  he 
musical  world.  But,  we  all  hav.  to 
start  some  place,  be  it  old  or  yo  ng 
— and  the  pn^ress  we  make  is  ort 
of  up  to  us.  There  are  two  say'  igj 
“you’re  never  too  old  to  leam”  .  nd 
“you  can’t  teach  an  old  dog  i  ew 
tricks” — so  if  you’re  looking  for  an 
alibi  take  your  choice.  As  for  .he 
younger  organist — some  just  t  ike 
hold  quicker,  apparently  ha\  ing 
been  waiting  for  the  outlet  the  or¬ 
gan  gave  them.  Others,  both  )ld 
and  young,  love  the  instrun;,;nt 
dearly  but  just  never  will  be  any¬ 
thing  but  a  mighty  good  listener.  To 
these  folks:  believe  me,  we’d  be  in  a 
sorry  state  if  we  were  ail  perform¬ 
ers — we  need  listeners,  good  listen¬ 
ers,  too. 

We  had  hoped  we’d  hear  about 
new  Christmas  music  by  now  but 
when  you  really  get  right  down  to 
it  there’s  so  very  much  seasonal 
music  available  already  that  there 
isn’t  much  excuse  not  to  have  it  on 
hand  and  we  trust  you’ve  heeded 
our  warning  in  the  past  couple  of 
months  to  get  it  out  and  brush  it  up 
with  a  few  practice  sessions. 

To  all  of  our  readers  and  their 
families  we  wish  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  wish  you  all  a  Very  Happy 
Holiday  Season  and — ^well,  eve’ll  be 
talking  to  you  next  year!  ! 


—HAPPY  PRACTICING— 


Music  Educator  Heads 

N.D.  Education  Association 


Roger  L.  Kolsrud,  supervisor  of 
music  of  the  public  schools  at  May- 
ville,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
North  Dakota  Education  Associa- 


A  native  of  Minnewaukan,  N.  D., 
Kolsrud  received  his  elementary 
and  h^  school  education  there. 
He  earned  his  bachelor  of  arts  de¬ 
gree  at  Concordia  College  in 
Moorhead.  His  teaching  career 
spans  12  years,  10  as  music  super¬ 
visor  in  Mayville. 


The  election  to  name  the  NDEA 
president  was  between  two  candi¬ 
dates,  the  other,  Merton  W.  An¬ 
derson,  head  of  the  department 
of  education  and  psychology  at 
Ellendale  State  Teachers  College. 


This  is  the  first  time  that  a  music 
educator  has  ever  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Dakota  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  Music  Educators 
DO  make  good  administrators  in 
the  total  education  program. 
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THE  5th  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR  EXCLUSIVE  CHOICE 


lOO  concerts  from  coast  to  coast 


WRTith  Louis  Hayward 
at  the  Keyboard  .  .  . 
Lowrey  enjoys  featured  bill¬ 
ing  on  Fred  Waring’s  exciting 
new  concert  tour.  This  is  the 
5th  straight  year  Fred  Waring 
and  the  Lowrey  Organ  are 
traveling  together.  Mr.Waring 
has  a  Lowrey  at  home  too 
— by  choice. 


nLAY  IT  YOURSELF!  The  very  same  Lowrey  Organ 
•*^featured  by  Fred  Waring  is  now  on  display  at  your 
nearby  Lowrey  Organ  Studio. 


MLi  ■'i 

IJ/I 

il 

ImI 

j|/ 

■  j  1 
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The  following  article,  suImi  ted 
to  me  by  Morris  Lang,  friend  md 
most  excellent  percussionist,  jre- 
sents  some  insights  into  cymbal  ler* 
formance,  heretofore  unmentic  led. 
Morris  “Arne”  Lang,  gradual*  of 
the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  (t.S), 
is  presently  assistant  tympanist  inid 
percussionist  with  the  New  ^'ork 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  on  the 
faculty  staff  of  the  New  York  ( 'ol- 
lege  of  Music.  Mr.  Lang,  author  of  a 
most  recent  and  needed  publication. 
Bach  Three  Part  Inventions  for 
Mallet  Duets,  published  by  the 
Henr)-  Adler  Publishing  Ck>mp.my, 
also  perfonns  with  the  City  Center 
Ihillet  Orchestra,  the  American  Op¬ 
era  Society,  and  for  numerous  re- 
cortling  dates  and  TV  engagements. 

Cymbals 

Imf)ortance,  Selection,  Notation. 

&  Techniques 

So  many  students,  as  well  as 
teachers,  treat  the  playing  of  cer¬ 
tain  percussion  instruments,  such  as 
cymbals,  bass  drum,  triangle,  etc., 
as  something  for  the  least  talented 
to  do  within  a  musical  organization. 
Thus,  the  playing  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  is  often  weak;  even  among 
professionals. 

Over  the  past  six  years,  as  I  cov¬ 
ered  the  cymbal  chair  in  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  playing  and  experiment¬ 
ing  with  cymbals,  I’ve  amassed  sonre 
important  information  which  I  feel 
compelled  to  impart;  and  just  as 
important,  the  feeling  I’ve  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  great  excitement  and 
satisfaction  of  playing  an  instru¬ 
ment  where  there  are  unlimited  op¬ 
portunities  for  a  player  to  use  his 
imagination;  the  major  limitation 
being  the  equipment  available. 

What  Kind  of  Cymbal? 

The  only  cymbals  that  I  have 
found  to  have  suitable  carrying  pow¬ 
er  and  beauty  of  sound  are  the 
Zildjian  Cymbals.  These  are  made 
on  two  continents.  The  “A”  Zildji- 
ans  are  made  in  this  country,  and 
the  “K”  Zildjians  are  made  in  Tur¬ 
key.  Of  the  “K’s”  there  are  the  pre¬ 
war  CNTnbals  which  are  stamped  K. 
Zildjian  or  K.  Zildjian  &  Cie  with 
a  Turkish  Crescent  and  the  name 
Constantinople  under  the  K.  Zild¬ 
jian  nam.  The  post-war  “K’s”  have 
a  similar  stamp  set-up,  but  they  are 
not  stamped,  C-onstantinople.  In¬ 
stead,  they’re  now  stamped,  Istan¬ 
bul.  This  is  the  nwxlem  day  name 
for  the  old  capital.  Almost  every  old 
(Constantinople)  “K”  I  have  heard 

{Turn  to  page  64) 


By  James  Sewrey,  A.S.B.D.A, 


PcreoMtoB  Instnietor,  SSSl  BroMliDoor  DiIt*,  Uttlctoo.  Colorado 


DRUMMERS!  Send  for  the  NEW 

LUDWIG  rm 


It’s  the  Drummers 
own  magazine 
-packed  with  features 
stories  and 
drum  topics 
-All  the  latest 
I  drum  news! 
y-  FREE! 


OOW*0 


YES  I  Send  my  copy  of  the  LUDWIG  DRUMMER  to 


ITHACA  COLLEGE 


USES 


SLINGERLAND/^DRUMS 


Woltar  BMkr, 
Conductor  of  tho 
Ithaca  Collogo  Band. 


AND 

TYMPANI 


Hear  the  Ithaca  Percussion  Ensemble  Album  on  Golden  Crest  Records. 


Km  Itlioca  Coltoga  PorcuMwn  Entamblo,  Warron  Bonson,  Conductor,  hat  appoarod  on  tour 
throughout  tha  Eottorn  U.S.  During  tho  yoar  57-58  thoy  appoarod  in  concort  20  timot  porform- 
hg  tho  finott  in  loriout  porcutsion  music,  on  tho  ttogo,  radio  and  TV.  Thoy  alto  aopoar  in 
bcturo  rocttob  and  porcutsion  clinics,  individually  and  at  a  group.  Thoy  aro  foaturod  porform- 
ort  with  tho  Ithaca  Collogo  Band,  Waltor  Boolor,  Conductor. 


rP 


tho  conductor  of 


ontomblo  it  As¬ 
sistant  Profotsor 


AU  SLINGERLAND  DRUMS  ARE  of  Music,  tooch- 


The  boautiful  now  SLINGERLAND  "RIM 
SNOT"  COUNTERHOOP  savos  your  sticks  and 
oniformsl  This  hoop  is  also  S0%  strongor  than 
•ny  othor  hoop  on  tho  morkot  —  which  guor- 
•ntoos  longor  lifo  ond  ovon  tonsion. 


NOW  SUPPLIED  IN  TRIPLE¬ 
CHROME  PLATE 

Nickol  has  boon  discontinuod  bocauto  it  tarn- 
ithot  to  oosily.  Chromo  plating  costs  slightly 
moro,  but  it  stays  bright  and  shiny  and  will 
sovo  you  tho  constant  work  of  polishing  nickol. 


ing  Porcutsion 
and  Composition. 

Ho  is  a  formor  tympanist  with  tho  Dotroit 
Symphony  Orchostra,  Tho  Ford  Sunday  Evon- 
ing  Hour  Orchostra  and  tho  Brovard  Musk 
Fostival  Orchostra. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  FINEST  .  .  .  SPECIFY  SLINGERLAND 


SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOG  AND  RUDIMENTAL  WAU  CHART 

6633  North  Milwaukee  Ave. 


Niles  48,  III. 


Decombor,  1961 


Robert  F.  Freeland 
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Books 


Racord  aad  FSlai  Coaipaaiat  tlioald 
(and  aKrtariol  diract  to  AAr.  Fraaland 
for  Raviaw. 


Langstaff,  John  M.  “On  Christmas 
Day  in  the  Morning”.  Carols  Gath¬ 
ered  by  the  Compiler.  Piano  settings 
by  Marshall  W oodbridge  and  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Anthony  Groves-Raines. 
Published  by  Harcourt-Brace  a  t 
$3.25. 

Four  traditional  Christmas  Carols 
(the  title  song,  “Dame,  get  up  and 
bake  your  pies”,  “I  saw  Three 
Ships”,  and  “The  Friendly  Beasts”) 
selected  by  a  concert-singer  and  mu¬ 
sicologist,  set  to  familiar  music  and 
illustrated  in  color.  These  folk  songs 
lend  themselves  to  dramatization, 
as  suggested  in  the  introduction. 
From  cover  to  cover  this  is  a  lov’ely 
harmonious  book,  one  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  whole  family. 

IVernecke,  Herbert  Henry.  “Christ¬ 
mas  Customs  Around  the  World”. 
Westminster  Press  at  $3.50. 

This  book  explains  the  origin  and 
development  of  Christmas  observ¬ 
ance  in  66  countries  offering,  season¬ 
al  recipes  and  ....  prograuns  based 
on  foreign  customs  for  use  with 
church,  school  and  community 
groups.  Bibliography  also. 

Recordings 

“Christmas  Sing- Along  with  Mitch”. 
Mitch  Miller  and  the  Gang.  One 
Columbia  Recording  HCL  1205  in 


longplaying  and  4ICS  8027  in  stereo. 
Holidays  are  made  of  songs!  Ht*re 
we  have  Mitch  Miller  as  the  ring¬ 
leader  of  a  hugely  popular  new  na¬ 
tional  sport — “Sing  Along  With 
Mitch”.  The  perfect  holiday  game 
is  his  Christmas  Sing  Along,  a  fetch¬ 
ing  album  that  comes  complete  with 
printed  song-sheets  for  Singers- 
Along. 

“Carillon  for  Christmas”.  Robert 
Locksmith :  Stromberg  -Carlson 
Flemish  Master  Carillon.  Robert 
Owen  at  the  organ  of  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  One 
12  inch  Recording  by  Westminster. 
HWP  6020,  Monaural  only. 

This  album  contains  sixteen  Caril¬ 
lon-organ  carols  covering  the  world 
wide  traditional  carols.  Magnificent 
performances  bringing  in  the  true 
Christmas  spirit. 

“Deck  the  Halls”,  The  Sound  of 
Christmas.  The  Medallion  Orches¬ 
tra  and  Chorus.  One  12  inch  Medal¬ 
lion  Record.  Ik  MS  7512  m  Stereo 
{Turn  to  page  60) 


You’ll  look  your  best 
wearing  the  best . . . 


DeMoulin 
BAND  UNIFORMS 


tinee  1892 

Highest  quality  uniforms 
at  fair  prices 

FREE  CATALOG:  No.  472  in  full  color, 
ovoiloblo  to  school  and  band  oflicialt 


DeMoulin  Bros.  &  Co. 

1070  So.  4tb  Siv  Groonvillo,  Illinois 


iHittaU  POt  tAMl 


Olstiiictivc  dosigm  .  . . 
suport  fabrics  .  . . 
tha  clwica  it  practically 
unlimited. 

For  special,  exclusive 
effects,  there's  an  expert 
staff  to  aid  you. 

Color  catalog  sent  free 
on  request  to  Band 
Directors,  School  Adminis¬ 
trators  and  Purchasing 
Committees. 


Uniforms  for  over  M  yeors 


of  Uniform  AAonufoctvrers. 
Developers  of  Air  Force  Academy 
New  Bond  Uniforms 


wm 

Write  today  for  design  suggestions. 


OstwaM  Plaza,  Staten  island  1,  N.Y. 


Above: 

Concert  Style, 
with  dickie  removed 


Right: 

Marching  Style, 
with  dickie 
front  and  back. 


WESTERN  STATE  COLLEGE  BAND  WEARS 


UNIFORMS  BY 


Sounds  great,  looks  great ...  on  the  march  or  on  the  concert 
platform  ...  the  nationally  famous  Western  State  College  Band, 
of  Gunnison,  Colorado.  Like  so  many  other  outstanding  musical 
organizations,  the  Western  State  College  Band  wears 
“Uniforms  by  Ostwald"  exclusively.  Does  yours? 


Dr.  Robert  Hawkins, 
Band  Director 


December  reminds  us  once  again  of  — 


The  Music  Of  Christmas 


“The  mice  have  been  at  the  bel¬ 
lows,  Father.  I  can’t  play  the  organ 
for  Christmas.”  Franz  Gruber  told 
his  p>astor  the  sad  news.  Father  Jos¬ 
eph  Mohr  responded  by  writing  “Si¬ 
lent  Night,  Holy  Night”,  which  Herr 
Gruber  set  to  music.  They  sang  the 
new  song  together  at  Christmas  serv¬ 
ices  ...  to  guitar  accompaniment! 
This  was  the  origin  of  one  of  our 
best-loved  hymns  —  in  Obemdorf, 
Austria,  1818. 

Church  choirs  still  strive  to  re¬ 
create  the  first  music  of  Christmas 
.  .  .  angels  singing  “Glory  to  God 
in  the  Highest!”  over  ^thlehem 
...  as  reported  in  the  Bible  story  of 
Christ’s  birth. 

Early  Christians  never  took  a 
fancy  to  the  solemn  chants  of  con¬ 
vents  and  monasteries  .  .  .  but  St. 
Francb  of  Assisi  raised  their  hearts 
and  voices  when  he  set  religious 
themes  to  merry  music  in  the  13th 
century! 

People  went  home  humming  his 
sermons  .  .  .  and  carols  were  bom. 

The  word  “carol”  means  dance  in 
a  ring.  At  first  it  described  group 
singing  and  dancing  in  any  festive 
season.  For  the  last  few  hundred 
years,  “carol”  refers  specifically  to 
Christmas  music,  sacred  or  secular. 

Italy,  France,  Germany,  England 
and  America  have  carol  literature 
and  traditions  of  their  own.  Early 
songs  weren’t  written  down,  they 
were  carried  by  wandering  minstrels 
and  folk  singers.  They  went  through 
so  many  changes  of  word  and  melody 
.  .  .  their  creators  probably  wouldn’t 
recognize  them  today! 

Medieval  carols  seem  to  have  been 
written  as  scripts  for  religious  drama. 
Vivid  pictures  in  the  verse  move  the 
listener  from  scene  to  scene  .  •  . 
moods  change  from  coarse  humor  to 
reverence  as  the  story  of  the  Nativity 
progresses.  In  one  vigorous  carol, 
shepherds  respectfully  give  the  Child 
of  Bethlehem  —  “a  bunch  of  cher¬ 
ries,  a  feathered  songster  and  a 
tennis  ball”! 

Religious  folk  songs  were  often 
sung  at  holiday  revels  debasing  the 
spirit  of  Christmas.  Puritans  —  com¬ 
ing  into  power  —  frowned  on  such 
pagan  excesses.  They  said  festival 


music  was  sacreligious  and  dishon¬ 
ored  God. 

They  outlawed  Christmas. 

A  Puritan  law  of  1644  made  De¬ 
cember  25  a  market  day.  Shops  were 
required  to  remain  open.  Stiff  fines 
.  .  .  even  jail  sentences  .  .  .  awaited 
anyone  caught  “celebrating”  Christ¬ 
mas.  People  obediently  wore  straight 
faces  —  and  hummed  merrily  under 
their  breath!  Christmas  music  went 
underground. 

“Broad  sheets”  were  printed  each 
year  ...  to  keep  texts  alive  with 
some  accuracy.  The  law  wasn’t 
strictly  enforced,  children  still  sang 
from  door  to  door,  and  neighbors 
gatliered  on  Christmas  Eve  to  chorus, 
“Love  and  Joy,  come  to  you!” 
Rustics  caroled,  “with  rough  accent, 
irregular  time  and  tunes  learned  by 
heart  and  not  by  book”. 

The  Restoration  eventually  let 
music  back  into  church. 

Some  18th  century  sophisticates 
found  folk  songs  too  simple  for  their 
taste.  Holiday  spirits  —  even  in 
cities  —  clamor^  for  musical  ex¬ 
pression  .  .  .  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  some  of  the  noblest  composers 
fashioned  “respiectable”  Christmas 
music.  Bach  wrote  his  exultant  ora¬ 
torio  .  .  .  Handel  created  the  “Mes¬ 
siah”  with  its  magnificent  “Halle¬ 
lujah  Chorus”. 

No  one  b  sure  who  wrote  “Adeste 
Fideles”  .  .  .  credit  is  usually  given 
St.  Bonaventure;  this  hymn  was  a 
great  favorite  of  Teddy  Roosevelt. 
Isaac  Watts  composed  “Joy  to  the 
World”  in  1719;  the  music  we  know 
for  the  hymn  was  adapted  by  Lowell 
Mason  from  Handel’s  “Messiah”. 

“Away  in  a  Manger”  b  said  to 
have  been  inspired  by  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther’s  “From  Heaven  Above  I  Come 
to  You”.  Charles  Wesley  wrote 
“Hark  the  Herald  Angels  Sing”  in 
1737  .  .  .  several  authors  presumed 
to  alter  it  .  .  .  and  a  section  of  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  “Fes^esang”  was  adapted 
in  1855  for  the  musical  version  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us. 

In  1868,  “O  Little  Town  of  Beth¬ 
lehem”  was  composed  by  Bbhop 
Phillips  Brooks,  when  hb  Philadel¬ 
phia  Sunday  school  class  asked  for 


a  Chrbtmas  song.  Hb  organbt,  L  sis 
H.  Redner,  furnished  the  tune  .  . 
and  insbted  the  music  came  to  1  'm 
miraculously,  in  a  Chrbtmas  '  ve 
dream! 

Late  last  century,  church  m  si- 
cians  and  laymen  tracked  down  c  ir- 
ob  sung  through  the  world  .  .  .  ;  id 
printed  them  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations. 

The  invention  of  the  phonogr.  ph 
in  1877  brought  the  music  of  Chi  st- 
mas  into  homes  on  recordings,  l  -ut 
the  sweetness  of  carolers’  voices  and 
the  fresh  jubilation  of  the  masters’ 
music  were  lost  .  .  .  until  rece  nt 
years. 

Pioneering  in  stereo  kit  equipment 
by  the  Heath  Company  of  ^nton 
Harbor,  Michigan  .  .  .  and  the  two- 
year  young  stereo  disc,  have  given 
new  life  to  Christmas  music.  Today 
we  can  Ibten  to  hymns  and  carob 
of  years  long  jjast  —  reproduced  in 
their  ancient  glory  and  truest  tones. 

The  trumpet  fanfare,  the  sounds 
of  the  majestic  pipe  organ,  and  the 
thrilling  voices  of  the  choir  can  now 
be  hea^  —  not  only  in  churches  — 
but  at  hcrnie  throughout  the  festive 
season. 

It  was  people  like  Mrs.  Cram  of 
Boston  who  made  caroling  a  rich 
American  tradition. 

The  year  was  1910.  As  Christmas 
preparations  were  completed,  the 
lady  remembered  legends  of  medieval 
England  .  .  .  where  “waits”  —  night 
watchmen  —  went  caroling  through 
■  the  streets.  She  reached  for  her  tele- 
'phone  (as  ladies  will!).  Within  an 
hour,  a  dozen  neighbors  had  prom¬ 
ised  Mrs.  Cram  to  light  candles  in 
their  windows  on  Chrbtmas  Eve  .  .  . 
and  come  outdoors  to  sing  with  her. 
The  group  expanded  each  year  .  .  . 
and  Beacon  Hill  (where  caroling  had 
once  been  an  offense  against  the 
state!)  won  fame  as  the  home  of 
modern  American  caroling! 

Community  singing  grows  more 
pxipular  every  year.  Thousands  of 
Americans  ^long  to  Christmas 
choral  groupis.  In  Santa  Barbara, 
carolers  masquerade  in  the  flowing 
red  capjes  and  peaked  hoods  of  an¬ 
cient  Europie  .  .  .  and  go  forth  sing- 

Others  find  their  greatest  enjoy¬ 
ment  indoors,  near  family  and  fire¬ 
side  .  .  .  with  the  new  stereo  set 
faithfully  delivering  the  recorded 
harmonies  of  the  organ,  the  piping 
voice  of  the  smallest  boy  in  the  choir. 
Most  Americans  attend  church  serv¬ 
ices  where,  perhaps  best  of  all,  they 
can  thrill  to  one  of  the  most  inspir¬ 
ing  sounds  —  the  music  of  Chrbt¬ 
mas! 

The  End 
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Completely  New,  the  first  fiberglass  sousaphone  ever  created 
...another  original  Conntribution  in  Sound  from  the  world’s 
largest  manufacturer  of  musical  instruments  . . .  Conn! 

This  phenomenal  new  36-K  Conn  sousaphone  is  up  to  43% 
lighter  than  most  conventional  metal  models ...  a  featherweight 
16%  pounds.  The  center  of  balance  has  been  lowered  to  below 
the  shoulder  level,  which,  together  with  its  light  weight,  makes 
this  the  most  maneuverable  sousaphone  ever  made.  Just  see  how 
easily  it  handles  in  even  the  most  intricate  parade  formations! 

The  bell  and  body  are  virtually  indestructible!  The  bell  flare 
is  made  of  special  process  ABS  Polymer,  whidi  most  effectively 
resists  the  damage  to  which  sousaphone  bells  are  subjected.  Super¬ 
strong  construction  makes  possible  a  lifetime  guarantee  against 
defects  in  materials  or  workmanship  plus  a  bonus  five-year  guar¬ 


antee  against  cracking!  The  36-K  always  maintains  its  beautiful 
parade-ground  white  appearance.  All  slides  and  the  valve  assembly 
are  finished  in  enduring  Lustre-Conn.  And,  with  its  dent-proof 
bell  and  branches,  you  will  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in  repair 
costs  over  the  years! 

In  addition  to  these  functionally  superior  mechanical  features, 
the  Conn  36-K  has  a  beautifully  dark,  centered  tone  with  great 
projection  and  power  to  spare!  From  blazing  fortissimos  to  deli¬ 
cate  pianissimos,  this  instrument  speaks  with  fluid  responsiveness. 
Greatly  improve  articulation  in  fast  passages  has  eliminated  the 
“afterglow”  so  common  with  brass  basses.  The  tone  center  is  so 
stable,  it  just  won’t  “crack.”  Here  is  an  instrument  of  artist  caliber 
in  every  respect!  Request  your  copy  of  “Research  Report  36-K” 
. . .  from  Conn  Corporation,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
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The  trombone  of  stars!  And  little  won-  I  i 
der.  This  Connsteilatior-  b.  Conn  has  k 
all  the  features  you  n*^ed  for  an  out-of-  fe 
this- world  performance  Scientificaiiy  • 
tapered  Eiectro-D  beh.  together  with  a’  1 
single  ^  .  i  'clr:r.i,  bore,  gives  the  Conn-  ' 
I  stellatio"  a  powerful,  br'Iliant  tone 
I  Special  formed  featherweight  nrorve 
\  base  o.fTer  slides,  together  with  Cr  .steel 
\  finished  e'lier  siides  of  ri  cKel  silver. 
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fk  \  for  y.ourseif!  For  a  ciose  up  daoh  at 
superb  ConnsteilatiOf. ,  »  sit  .our 
\\  close-by  Coi.n  dealer! 
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Why  Is  A.  S.  B.  D.  A.  Important? 


By  Robert  W.  Dean,  Past  President 


American  School  Band  Directors’  Association 
Director  of  Music 

I  Public  Schools 

I  Spencer,  Iowa 

t 
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No  man’s  judgment  is  any  better 
than  his  information.  That  is  why 
the  American  School  Band  Directors’ 
bphssociation  is  desirous  of  presenting 
1 1  to  all  band  directors  and  industries 
P^ich  serve  school  bands  a  complete 
rand  accurate  picture  of  this  organi- 
jition.  Hence,  the  ensuing  para- 
iraphs. 

.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  an 
drganization  predicated  upon  good 
leadership,  constructive  objectives, 
?tnd  a  professionally-minded  mem- 
■Ifcership  is  destined  for  success.  These 
^are  the  reasons  why  the  American 
^hool  Band  Directors’  Association 
has  effectively  assumed  leadership  in 
Wcent  years  in  that  phase  of  music 
wucation  dealing  with  school  bands, 
jinstruction  on  band  instruments,  and 
lelated  problems. 

Questions  have  been  directed  to 
our  membership  as  to  why  the  A.  S. 
B.  D.  A.  is  important,  what  specific 
objectives  and  research  projects  this 
organization  sponsors  which  will  help 
cll  band  directors,  how  to  become  a 
member,  and  something  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  association.  These  are 
the  salient  points  which  I  would  like 
to  discuss  in  this  article. 

Basic  to  an  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  the  A.  S.  B.  D.  A.  is 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  associ¬ 
ation’s  six  broad  objectives  and  those 
steps  which  have  been  taken  to  im¬ 
plement  them  since  1953  when  this 
group  was  founded.  These  may  be 
outlined  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  To  foster  a  spirit  of  friend¬ 
liness.  fellowship  and  cooperation 
among  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  band  directors  of  America. 
Anyone  who  has  attended  A.  S.  B. 
D.  A.  conventions  will  attest  to  this 
fact.  Further,  we  feel  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  same 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  cooperation 
should  exist  between  the  A.  S.  B.  D. 


A.  and  other  associations  organized 
for  similar  purposes. 

(2)  To  develop  a  comprehensive 
program  that  will  be  of  musical  and 
educational  benefit  to  school  band 
directors  and  their  students.  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  this,  active  committees  have 
been  constantly  doing  research  in  the 
following  fields  and  publishing  re¬ 
ports  on  their  findings  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals:  Budgets,  physical  facilities, 
salaries,  room  design  and  construc¬ 
tion,  music  room  equipment,  instru¬ 
mental  music  class  schedules,  audio 
and  visual  aids,  exchange  of  pro¬ 
grams,  new  band  scores  and  manu¬ 
scripts,  drop-outs  in  school  band 
membership,  individual  and  group 
instrumental  methods,  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  instrumentation  of  school 
band  publications,  solo  and  ensemble 
materials,  and  effects  of  the  acceler¬ 
ated  academic  program  on  the  school 
band.  These  publications  are  avail¬ 
able  to  everyone  and  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Mclllroy,  1298  Mooreridge 
Drive,  Pittsburgh  27,  Pennsylvania. 

(3)  To  provide  a  common  meet¬ 
ing  ground  and  clearing  house  for  an 
exchange  of  ideas  and  methods  that 
will  stimulate  professional  growth 
among  school  band  directors  and 
that  will,  in  general,  advance  the 
standards  of  musical  and  educational 
achievement  for  the  school  bands  of 
America.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  that  at  national  conven¬ 
tions  such  as  those  held  by  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  there  is  great  opportunity 
to  exchange  ideas  on  a  variety  of 
topics  dealing  with  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic.  And  because  the  A.  S.  B.  D.  A. 
is  made  up  of  successful  band  direc¬ 
tors  from  every  part  of  our  country, 
the  man  who  comes  away  from  our 
national  conventions  without  an 
abundance  of  new  ideas,  or  new  ways 


to  present  old  ideas,  is  indeed  rare. 

(4)  To  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  school  administrators  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  their  individual  school 
and  through  their  respective  admin¬ 
istrative  associations  in  order  that 
the  program  of  the  American  School 
Band  Directors’  Association,  Inc., 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  school 
program  as  a  whole.  Through  the 
personal  contacts  of  A.S.B.D.A. 
members  with  their  respective  school 
administrators,  many  of  the  finest 
school  systems  in  the  entire  country 
are  in  close  touch  with  the  objec¬ 
tives  and  activities  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion. 

(5)  To  serve  as  an  authoritative 
means  of  liaison  between  the  largest 
group  of  instrumental  music  teachers 
in  the  United  States  —  the  School 
Band  Directors — and  musical  pub¬ 
lishers  and  musical  instrument  manu¬ 
facturers.  At  every  convention  one 
major  session  is  devoted  to  a  joint 
meeting  of  active,  affiliate  and  as¬ 
sociate  members,  at  which  time  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  music  publishers  and 
instrument  manufacturers  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  problems  of 
mutual  concern.  Examples  of  this 
include  discussion  of  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  the  standardization  of  in¬ 
strumentation  of  band  publications, 
discussion  of  exhibitors’  problems  at 
conventions,  enforcement  of  copy¬ 
right  laws,  and  so  on.  Incidentally, 
the  A.  S.  B.  D.  A.  stands  squarely 
behind  the  strict  enforcement  of  all 
copyright  laws. 

(6)  To  cooperate  with  existing 
Associations  whose  purpose  is  the 
betterment  of  bands.  The  A.  S.  B. 
D.  .A  constitution  states  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “The  American  School  Band 
Directors’  Association,  Inc.  has  been 
conceived  in  both  principle  and  op¬ 
eration  as  an  independent  associa- 

{Turn  to  page  74) 
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We  have  discussed  the  problem 
of  improving  a  flutist’s  technique 
and  narrowed  it  down  to  two  basic 
things;  good  hand  positions  and  fa¬ 
cility  in  scales  and  arpeggios. 

Now  let’s  talk  about  tone  develop¬ 
ment.  This  is  really  the  more  import¬ 
ant  of  the  two,  because  no  matter 
how  fast  or  accurately  one  plays,  if 
it  isn’t  pleasant  to  hear,  it  is  hardly 
worth  listening  to.  Ck)nversely,  if  the 
tone  is  beautiful,  the  technique  can 
be  very  limited  amd  yet  be  a  pleasure 
to  hear. 

First  and  foremost  in  developing 
tone  is  developing  breath  control. 
After  one  can  take  in  a  large  amount 
of  air,  the  next  step  is  to  control 
its  output.  It  is  one  thing  to  produce 
a  good  tone  at  a  mezzo  forte  level, 
but  true  control  means  we  must  be 
able  to  control  the  tone  at  both  ex¬ 
tremes  of  very  loud  and  very  soft. 

While  we  de  not  like  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  “tension”  to  a  student,  it 
is  true,  nevertheless,  that  one  can¬ 
not  be  in  complete  control  of  one’s 
tone  by  being  too  relaxed.  And  the 
more  extreme  the  volume  one  is  try¬ 
ing  to  obtain,  the  more  “firmness” 
or  “tension”  of  the  facial  muscles  is 
required. 

To  explain  further,  when  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  trying  to  play  a  loud  tone, 
he  usually  has  the  tendency  to  relax 
the  cheeks  and  comers  of  the  mouth 
too  much.  This,  in  turn  allows  the 
opening  of  the  mouth  to  become  too 
large.  Too  large  a  hole  will  spread 
the  air  and  make  the  tone  sound 
windy.  To  keep  this  from  happen¬ 
ing,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  cheek 
and  lip  muscles  firm  in  order  to  keep 
the  air  stream  small.  This  air  stream 
must  aim  higher  than  it  would  for 
low  tones. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  is 
quite  a  common  fault  among  student 
flutists,  too.  And  this  is  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  realize  how  limited  their 
dynamic  range  is.  Since  it  seems  to 
be  easier  to  play  loudly  than  softly, 

{Turn  to  page  67) 
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01  undy-BETTONEY  publisheti  per¬ 
haps  the  worldV  lar|[e»l  ratalog  of 
flult*  lnu^ir.  It  inrludr*  mrlhodii. 
studies,  solos,  duets,  trios  quartets 
and  miseellaneous  ensembles.  Many 
are  on  the  NIM.4C  list,  the  ASBDA 
list  and  various  stale  lists. 

C3ne  of  the  new  additions  to  the 
catalog  is  a  stxoND  volume  of  the 
excellent  collection  of  solos  Pearls 
of  the  Old  Master*  —  a  compilation 
by  Francis  Findlay.  Included  are 
compositions  by:  Cretry.  Gluck, 
Rameau,  kuhlau,  Schubert.  Hassc, 
Mosart,  Chopin,  Handel. 

Price:  $1^  Solo  and  Piano, 
t  h  i 

Ask  for  our 

Catalog  No.  5  —  Flute  Music. 

QuHd4^BeiioHje4f,  3a, 

BOSTON  36,  MASSACHUSETTS 


☆  ☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 


Th«  School  Music  DiroctoPs 

GUIDE  TO 
FLUTE  TEACHING 

by 

Mary  Louis*  Poor 

$1.50 

427  North  Socond  Str**t 
DeKolb,  Ulinote 
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THE 

INSTRUMENT 
DOES 
MAKE  A 
DIFFERENCE ! 


Milburn  Carey  writes:  “Band  directors  every¬ 
where  have  become  increasingly  selective 
and  quality-minded  in  their  choice  of  instru¬ 
ments.  They  have  learned  (sometimes  the 
hard  way)  that  first  costs  can  be  deceiving 
and  that  an  instrument  that  is  not  basically 
well  in  tvme,  that  does  not  hold  its  regula¬ 
tion  over  reasonable  periods  of  time  or  that 
does  not  encourage  the  student  to  progress 
is  scarcely  a  bargain  at  any  price.  Good 
instruments  on  the  other  hand  can  be  a  very 
positive  factor  in  teaching  —  a  source  of 
confidence,  and  if  you  will,  of  inspiration! 

I  feel  it  is  very  important  to  buy  from 
sources  with  an  established  reputation  for 
excellence  in  each  given  category.  Purchase 
wisely  yourself  and  help  your  students  and 
their  parents  to  do  likewise.  The  instrument 
does  make  a  difference. 


timmm 


Dr.  Milbum  Carey,  president  of  Phi  Beta  Mu  national 
school  bandmasters’  fraternity,  for  22  years  directed  the 
baitd  at  Phillips  University,  is  now  director  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  there,  and  has  for  many  years  served  as 
managiM  director  of  the  nationally  famous  Tri-State 
Music  Festival. 


V.  T.  Arastriii  Ca.,  lac.  Elkhart,  lad. 


Band  DIraetors:  Atk  your  dealer  to  put  you  on  his 


Makars  of  tha  Compiata  longa  of  Opan  Pipa  Voicas 
— C  Cawcart,  fb  Soprano  and  G  Alta  Ftwtos,  Piccolo* 


mailing  list  to  rocaive  copiat  of  Armstrong's  mogozina 
"Fluta  Forum"  —  o  publication  davotad  ontiroly  to  tha 
intarasts  of  ployars  and  taochars  of  tha  fluta. 
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Good  Atoustks 


Coordinated  hj  David  Kaplan 

UBlT«nlt7  •(  SaakatckawsB.  C*llac«  •(  Macattoa.  Baakataaa.  Saak^  Caaada 


Reviews  by  Ben  VHto 

First  Symphony  for  Band  by  Frank 
Erickson,  Bourne,  FB  12.00,  SB 
18.00. 


create  problems  in  intonation.  The 
full  score,  condensed  ^re  ihad  all 
parts  are  clearly  printed.  Here  b 
worthwhile  music  for  the  advanced 
band.  Class  A. 


SHELLS 
and  RISERS 

•  Improve  the  sound 
of  your  group  100% 

For  complata  iaforawtioa  writo 

UfryArn  MUSIC  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

flLnuCIl  |«  W«ii«ar  Md«.,  Owatonna,  Mian. 


This  original  band  work  (in  one 
movement)  requires  both  a  com¬ 
plete  instrumentation  and  a  highly 
qualified  group.  Although  at  times 
highly  dissonant,  the  work  has  much 
melodic  appeal.  The  dramatic  chang¬ 
es  in  mood  and  tempi  fit  soundly  into 
the  logical,  concise  development. 
Parts  are  not  doubled  merely  for  the 
sake  of  safety;  the  only  cued  notes 
are  about  five  bars  of  second  oboe 
cued  in  the  alto  sax.  The  pHx>gres- 
sions  in  open  fifths  will,  as  usual, 


Night  Song  by  Warren  Benson, 
ChappeU,  FB  4.00,  SB  6.00. 

This  symphonic  nocturne  opens 
with  a  soft,  mysterious  section  fea¬ 
turing  percussion.  This  slow  music 
consists  of  alternating  meters  of  five, 
three,  and  four  beats.  The  mood  b 
thus  set  for  the  melody,  a  lament  in 
E|>  minor.  No  key  signatures  are  of¬ 
fered.  The  melody  is  first  assigned 
to  the  baritone  then  the  horn  over  a 
thin  accompaniment.  Generally,  the 
music  is  fairly  soft  throughout.  Not  a 
“tutti”  band  number,  this  music  will 
fall  apart  if  there  is  no  quality  among 
the  lead  instruments.  The  “L.  V.” 
marks  in  the  percussion  refer  to  “let 
vibrate”.  Decent  Class  C  and  B. 

Sheep  May  Safely  Graze  by  J.  S. 
Bach,  arranged  by  Maurice  Gardner, 
Staff,  FB  6.00,  SB  9.00. 

We  find  in  Bach  much  material 
suitable  for  band.  Thu  work  is  espec¬ 
ially  pleasing  and  the  arranger  has 
done  a  first  class  job.  So  many  ar¬ 
rangers  work  under  the  mandate  of 
duplicating  and  doubling  parts  for 
the  sake  of  safety.  Perhaps,  even  a 
little  “pruning”  is  necessary  here  to 
bring  about  a  better  balance.  The 
score  is  the  eight  line  variety.  Class 
C. 

Go  Down  Moses,  arr.  by  Maurice 
C.  Whitney,  Marks,  FB  3.00,  SB 
4.50. 

This  is  an  easy  arrangement  of 
the  well  known  spiritual.  The  swuh- 
ing  of  wire  bnuhes,  evidently  quite 
popular  now,  u  much  in  evidence. 
The  key  is  G-minor,  the  duration 
about  two  minutes.  Class  D. 

Modal  Overture  by  Ronald  Thiel- 
man,  Kendor,  FB  6.00,  SB  8.50. 

The  overture  (following  an  ABA 

{Turn  to  page  72) 


OUTSTANDING  PROGRAM  BAND  MUSIC 

F.B.  S.B. 

HOLIDAY  IN  SPAIN  (Fiesta  en  Espona)  —  Shahan  (New)  10.00  13.00 

Includes  Full  Score.  Highly  Descriptive 
AAARCH  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  THE  -  Donald  I.  Moore  (New)  6.00  9.00 

Based  on  Sacred  Musk.  Excellent  Concert  March. 

SUITE  IN  A  MINOR  —  Part  1  (Ouverture  and  Rejouissance)  7.50  9.50 

— Telemann-Houdeshel-Raven  (New)  Flute  and  Band 
AAARCH  OF  FREEDOM  —  Festival  Chorus  with  Band  ar  9.00  12.00 
Orchestra  —  Myrow.  SATB  Chorus  Parts  .35  each.  A  fine 
finale. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SKETCHES  —  Suite  -  Schinstine  (Full  12.00  16.00 
Scare  $4.00)  Five  Numbers,  each  a  good  program  number. 

JET  FLIGHT  —  No.  1,  Travel  Suite  —  Stevens  6.00  9.00 

SOLO  DE  CONCOURS  —  Rabaud-'Gee  —  Clarinet  and  Band  6.00  9.00 

FLUTE  FRESCO  —  David  Bennett  —  Flute  and  Band  6.00  9.00 

HORNESCOPE  —  David  Bennett  —  Horn  and  Band  6.00  9.00 

SAX-SOLILOQUY  —  David  Bennett  —  Sax  Quartet  and  Band  6.00  9.00 

STUDY  IN  LAVENDER  -  Osterling  4.50  6.50 

Appropid  Service.  Cetslogue  and  Ministure  Scores  Avsilsbte  FREE. 
OWNERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS-Andraud-Sansone-Victor-A.  R.  Casa- 
vant  Catalogues. 

SOUTHERN  MUSIC  COMPANY 


1100  Broadway  Box  329  San  Antonio  6,  Texas 
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why  top  barids  choose 


COUESNON 

(Kwee-non) 


UPRIGHT  W  TUBA 

MODEL  X2168 


Noted  for  its  mellow 
tones,  easy  blowing  and  fine 
intonation.  Upright  construc¬ 
tion,  perfect  balance  permit 
even  smaller  students  to 
play  better  for  longer 
periods,  without  tiring. 

^450.00 


Alto  availabit  it  tha  Ball 
Froat  MOdtl  BBb  Tuba. 


Custom  m<ide  m  Pans,  France  by  interna 
tionally  famous  Couesnon  8.  Cie  of  the 
finest  French  Brass  to  conform  to  American 
band  requirements. 

Superb  tone  -  easy  to  proauce  through 
clear,  unobstructed  air  passages. 

Designed  for  effortless  handling  whether 
in  concert  or  on  the  march. 

Lustre  finished  m  hard  lacquer  Aith  hand 
ground  nickel  silver  valves,  nickel  plated 
Prices  include  lyre.  Couesnon  custom  silver 
mouthpiece. 


UPRIGHT  TUBA 

MODEL  X2165 


BELL  FRONT 
B*’  BARITONE 
MODEL  X2162 


BELL  FRONT 
E'’  ALTO 
MODEL  X2159 


Engineered  with  perfect  bal¬ 
ance  on  a  smaller  scale  but 
with  the  deep  sonorous 
tones  of  the  BBI>  for  grade 
and  junior  high  needs.  Easy 
blowing  with  good  intona¬ 
tion,  rigidly  constructed. 

ssvs.oo 


Alto  avallablo  in  tha  Ball 
Front  modal  Eb  Tuba. 


Outstanding  Couesnon  Bell 
Front  Bb  Baritone  has  rich, 
powerful  tone... good  in¬ 
tonation  throughout  scale. 
Rigidly  constructed  with 
hand  ground  nickel  silver 
valves.  Designed  with  angled 
valve  section  for  easy  han¬ 
dling,  of  fine  French  Brass. 

^250.00 


Compact,  well  balanced  with 
angled  valve  section  for 
easy  playing  and  handling. 
Masterfully  constructed  ^ 
the  finest  French  Brass, 
smooth  acting,  hand  fitted 
nickel  silver  valves,  with  that 
superb  Couesnon  tone  qual¬ 
ity  and  hand  construction. 

Sl"75.00 


Model  X2169/$495.00  Model  X21 66/ $425.00 


;  T!’-  ’  V  )  T.)  rnt  T.Kt  ).,)  )b;i‘  tt 

df- -..led  nuj-i'  e.)^.ir.  .-..en  t; 

d  'M-.  been  s;iC':es  ‘ji'y  used  •  ■■  ni.jnv  ye.rs 
■<1  bund  d.'ertnrs  .n  delerniiiunn  mus  .‘3.  jptiliides 


4-Valve  BARITONE  (EUPHONIUM) 

.\elcoine  ddd^’  in  ;  .  tn.  s 
bund  Besides  ..le  as  a  'eguur 
Baritone  the  aJdit  on  ,j  Npe-r.a 
ninuthpie.e  pe'ii’  ts  the  o  jpon? 
>rudent  t.'  piav  h  pa-’-  nc- 
inallv  a^signnd  ’  'hi>  r  .  BB- 

^  MODEL  X21 79  $295.00 


GRETSCH 


Far  the  bbbm  af  year  local  CaaesaoB 
dealer  write  te  The  Fred.  Oretsch 
Mfg.  Ce.,  60  Breadway,  Breektya  11,  N.Y. 
Dept  SAA-212 
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u  I Cl  no 

By  Jon  E.  Petersen 

510  Minor  Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


School  Stand 


Designed  Exdusively  For  School  Use. 

•  RoUed  Edges  Around  Desk 
Give  Added  Strength 

•  Thumblock  Automatically 
Locks  Desk  To  Tube 

•  No  Tools  Needed  To  As¬ 
semble 

•  Simple  Height  Adjustment- 
No  Thumb  Screws  —  No  Slijv 
ping.  Feather  Light  Finger 
Pressure  Releases  Vertical 
Lock. 

•  Friction  Collar  Holds  Desk 
At  Any  Angle 


Ask  Your  Deolor  For  Special  School  Prices 


I  Let  me  tell  you  of  a  little  incident 
I  that  happened  to  me  during  a  piano 
I  recital  some  time  back.  During  the 
'  performance  everything  was  going 
!  fine  until  I  reached  a  fortissimo  pas- 
I  sage.  At  this  point  the  music  came 
to  an  abrupt  halt  and  along  with  it 
a  bit  of  pain  on  the  part  of  yours 
truly:  the  lid  to  the  keyboard  was 
too  loose  for  such  a  passage  and 
came  clammering  down  on  my 
hands! 

I,  of  course,  was  at  fault  for  not 
making  the  ni'cessary  checkpoints  in 
the  preparation  prior  to  a  perform¬ 
ance  on  a  strange  piano  in  a  strange 
surrounding.  With  the  many  Christ¬ 
mas  programs  coming  up,  we  can 
avoid  a  similar  tragedy  by  going 
step  by  step  through  the  motions  of 
prejjaring  ourselves  for  an  imaginary 
program. 

L. 

Look  the  Piano  Over 

As  you  should  do  a  day  or  two 
before  the  performance,  let’s  first 
check  to  see  if  the  piano  has  been 
placed  in  the  proper  place.  The  ac¬ 
cepted  position  is  in  the  center  of 
the  stage  and  placed  so  that  the  top 
of  the  piano  will  open  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  audience.  Your  curiosity 
as  to  the  manufacturer  will  cause 
you  to  check  the  name,  hoping  it  is 
a  good  one.  We  also  hope  for  a  large 
piano  as  it  results  in  a  better  tone 
because  of  the  longer  strings. 

Sit  at  the  piano  now.  Before  you 
play,  remember  to  check  those  hinges 
on  the  keyboard  lid!  Next,  try  all 
three  pedals  to  see  that  they  work 
properly.  If  not,  see  that  they  are 
fixed  before  the  performance.  This 
could  ruin  the  entire  pre^am. 

Now  let’s  put  the  top  up  and  play 
a  few  octaves  to  see  if  the  piano 
has  been  tuned.  If  not,  see  that  it 
will  be  taken  care  of.  Next,  we’ll 
check  the  acoustics.  Play  a  few  heavy 
chords  to  see  if  it  has  good  resonance 
in  this  auditorium.  Play  one  note  and 
hold  it  with  the  pedal.  Listen  to  it. 
Does  it  ring  out  in  the  auditorium 
or  does  it  fade  away  quickly?  Or 
does  it  seem  to  reverberate  too  much 


around  the  auditorium?  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  seats  are  empty  i>,iw 
and  that  some  sound  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  when  there  is  an  audience. 

How  does  the  action  and  touch 
of  the  keyboard  feel?  Probably  a 
little  different  from  the  piano  you 
practice  on,  so  you’ll  have  to  become 
familiar  with  it. 

Before  we  give  the  piano  a  real 
workout,  make  sure  the  bench  is 
comfortable  and  at  the  height  you 
prefer.  If  not,  find  a  chair  that  is. 

Try  the  Piano 

Now  it’s  time  to  really  try  out  the 
piano  and  see  what  it  can  do.  If 
there  is  time,  play  through  the  whole 
program  or  recital,  but  don’t  oxer- 
work  yourself.  The  object  is  to  “feel 
at  home”  w’ith  the  piano  and  in  the 
auditorium.  At  first  you’ll  be  dis¬ 
tracted  by  objects  in  the  room  but 
soon  will  not  even  notice  them.  By 
playing  through  your  program  you’ll 
be  able  to  check  everything  in  the 
music  such  as  half-pedaling  perhaps 
on  a  Debussy  piece  that  might  have 
been  forgotten  about  if  you  didn’t 
go  through  the  piece  now. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  check 
the  dynamics.  Let  it  be  known  now 
that  dynamics  are  related  only  to 
each  other  and  to  the  individual 
auditorium  or  hall  they  are  per¬ 
formed  in.  In  other  words,  be  sure 
forte  sounds  forte  in  the  auditorium. 
As  for  soft  passages,  let’s  try  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  audience  rather  than 
at  the  piano  from  a  listening  stand¬ 
point.  The  reason:  the  {jerson  in  the 
last  row  came  to  hear  you,  so  play 
to  him,  not  someone  we  can  see  in 
the  front  row.  Thinking  in  this  way 
will  improve  tone  projection  and 
clarity,  as  well  as  control  the  dy¬ 
namics. 

Check  to  see  if  the  notes  slur  to¬ 
gether  because  of  the  acoustics.  May¬ 
be  less  p>edal  is  required  in  this  audi¬ 
torium.  Maybe  you’ll  need  to  exag¬ 
gerate  certain  lines  for  the  sake  of 
clarity.  Foremost  in  mind,  let  the 
music  be  heard  “out  there”,  not  a 

{Turn  to  page  33) 
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i/^e  of  the  nation’s  music  educators 


serve  COMPLETELY 
PROFESSIONALLY 

this  vast 
music  education 
market 


24'dMp 
RidMr  tone,  fuller 
volume  mode  possible 
with  direct  blw 
oction  ond  extro  height 
(44'),  which  provides 
greater  string 
length  and  sounding 
board  area. 


For  over  a  halt  century  tbe  tame  of  Gulbranaen 
piano*  ka*  keen  growing  until  now  tkey  are  inter¬ 
nationally  acclaimecl. 

In  tone,  appearance,  quality,  Jurakility,  Gulkransen 
piano*  are  preeminenL  Realizing  tki*,  tke  Jeciaion 
ia  overwkelmin  gly  Gulk  ran*en  witk  tko*e  entruateJ 
witk  purckaaing  piano*  fot  univeraitie*,  college*, 
ackoola,  out*tan<ling  muaic  conaervatories,  kroacaat- 
ing  atuJioa,  ckurckea,  cluka,  tkeatrea,  and  kotela. 
Over  7500  inatallation*  atteat  to  tkeir  ckoice. 
Ohvioualy,  thare  ia  a  JaciJeJ  prafarante  for 
Oulhranaan  pianoa. 

•  Superb  musical  quality 

•  Direct  Blow  Action 

•  Refined  styling 

•  Beautiful  cabinetry 

•  Wide  variety  of  finishes 

•  Lock  and  key 

•  Easy  to  move  (oversize 

double  rubber  casters) 


Sond  for  your  froo  copy  of  our 
comprohonaivo  brochure, 
Gulbronson  Minuet  Studio 
"School  Piano"— very  instruc¬ 
tive  .  .  .  Want  a  piano  for  the 
home?  Then  ask  for  literature 
on  these  os  well— America's 
Smartest  Piano  Fashions. 


24' deep 

Beautiful  "ranch"  type 
modem,  to  complement 
contemporary  decor 
os  found  in  the  newer, 
rapidly  expanding 


notional  achooi 


building  programs. 


Gl'lbransen  Company 

MclroK  Park,  Illinois  Dale _ 

n  Please  send  free  brochures,  Gulbransen  *•  School**  Pianos. 
n  Please  send  free  brochures,  “  Pianos  for  the  Home.** 
Name _ 


mw  WAY  ^ 

*  scale  construction  permits  of  a  low 
|kt  piano— still  with  big  tone.  With  comfort, 
Aor  has  fuH  view  of  her  class,  with  result^ 
•Me  ef  conducting.  Just  ask  any  teocher 
Hrt  the  nuisance  handicaps  of  group 
kectien— with  her  back  to  the  pupils. 


Addres 


Couoty 


Mglros*  Park,  Illinois 


The  Brass 
lUorkshop 


B7  Dr.  George  Reynolds,  A.B.A.,  C.B.D.NA. 


Music  Duportmunl,  Bowling  Groon  Stato  Uniuorsity,  Bowling  Groon,  Ohio 
fublithors  should  sond  ell  ntatoriol  for  roviow  diroci  to  Dr.  Roynolds. 


NOMimOD 

snuihs 

SUPERB  QUALITY  AT 
SENSATIONAL  PRICESI 

Adjustable  and  fixed  desks, 
width  of  standard  music 
folio.  Grooved  ledge.  New 
Calloy  music  wires.  Heavy 
links  and  braces.  Jamproof. 
Automatic  base  locks. 


MUSIC  STAND 
MODIL1*  Two-section 
stand.  Ideal  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  student.  Fixed  angle 
desk.  Folds  to  22',  extends 
to  ST*.  Heavily  nickel- 
plated.  Each,  $3.40.  Three 
dozen,  $38.00  per  doz. 

S'YEAR 

REPLACEMENT 

WARRANTY 


MUSIC  STAND 
MODiL  as  Professional 
quality  3-section  stand  that 
is  deluxe  in  all  respects. 
Fixed  angle  desk.  Folds  to 
17*.  extends  to  60'.  Heavily 
nickel-plated.  Each,  $4.60. 
Three  dozen .  $51 .30  per  doz. 

ONCHISTNA  STAND 

MODIL  IIN  Glareproof 
desk  In  black  crackle  ad¬ 
justs  to  any  one  of  seven 
positive  positions.  Simply 
lift  and  drop  into  desired 
slot.  Made  from  IS-gauge 
steel.  20'  X  14'  with  2'/,' 
shelf.  Non-slip  extension 
rod;  33Vi'  to  55'  adjustable 
height.  Exclusive  3-polnt 
suspension  base  is  extra 
rugged,  finished  in  black 
crackle.  Each,  $12.00.  Per 
Dozen,  $138.00 


N«w  Brau  Publications 


Sonata  for  T rumpet,  by  Henr)  Pur¬ 
cell,  arranged  by  Clifford  Lilly  and 
Merle  Isaac,  for  trumpet  and  ;  jno 
published  by  Carl  Fischer.  $1.(  ) 
Originally  scored  for  Clari:  >  in 
D,  the  present  arrangement  has  )een 
lowered  a  whole  step  and  the  t  im- 
pet  part  is  provided  for  both  C.  and 
B  flat  instrument.  The  work  has 
three  movements;  Allegro  M<  Jer- 
ato,  Adagio  Espressivo  and  Ali  -gro 
Vivace.  The  work  was  for  strini  ac¬ 
companiment  and  this  would  '<‘eni 
an  appropriate  option  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  movement  with  the  trumpet 
tacet.  It  is  very  nicely  handled  in 
this  thoughtful  arrangement  and  is 
a  worthwhile  addition  to  the  reper¬ 
toire  of  the  trumpet  major.  The 
work  demands  moderate  range  and 
has  no  difficult  technical  require¬ 
ments. 


To  dra 
mcnt? 
of  torn 
beautil 
be  dor 


Song  of  India,  by  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
arranged  by  Forrest  L.  Buchtel,  for 
trombone  b  c. — baritone  and  piano, 
published  by  Neil  A.  Kjos  Music 
Co.,  .60d. 

This  solo  is  part  of  a  series  of 
grade  2  solos  which  have  been  care¬ 
fully  arranged  to  provide  worth¬ 
while  musical  content  and  modest 
technical  and  range  requirements 
for  the  young  player.  The  accom¬ 
paniment  is  pianistic  and  within  the 
abilities  of  a  student  accompanist. 
Commendable  literature  for  the 
young  player. 

Cantilena  by  G.  F.  Handel,  arranged 
by  Forrest  L.  Buchtel,  for  trombone, 
baritone  b.  c.  and  bassoon,  published 
by  Neil  A.  Kjos  Music  Co.,  .60^ 

Another  of  the  grade  2  solos  men¬ 
tioned  above,  this  transcription  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  development  of  phras¬ 
ing,  good  tone  and  all  the  essentials 
of  lyrical  performance.  The  accom- 
{janiment  is  easy  though  adequate 
and  the  range  and  technical  de¬ 
mands  are  modest.  Recommended. 
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Czardas,  by  Victor  Herbert  {from 
The  Fortune  Teller),  arranged  by 
Forrest  L.  Buchtel,  for  trombone- 
baritone  b.  c.  and  piano,  published 
by  Neil  A.  Kjos  Music  Co.,  .6O4 
A  third  and  again,  contrasting 
solo  from  the  grade  2  series  for 
trombone  and  baritone.  The  style 
and  flavor  are  maintained  and  the 
difficulties  are  modest.  The  solos 
are  one  page  in  length  and  suited  to 
the  endurance  of  the  young  per¬ 
former.  It  should  have  excellent  ap¬ 
peal  for  both  the  student  and  the 
audience. 

(Turn  to  page  66) 
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^CONSIN 


Model  77 
The  French  Horn 
That  “Couldn’t  Be  Built!” 


ARTHUR  ASK 

First  Hornist. 

Oslo  Philharmonic 


To  draw  both  dark  and  brilliant  tones  from  the  same  instru¬ 
ment?  To  drop  from  a  massive  fortissimo  to  a  mere  whisper 
of  tone?  To  create  an  easy  high  register  that  is  nevertheless 
beautifully  in  tune?  For  years  the  experts  said  it  couldn’t 
be  done  —  then  came  the  Holton  Model  77! 

Here  for  the  first  time  is  an  instrument  that  combines  all 
the  most  desirable  qualities  of  French  Horn  design  without 
an  ounce  of  sacrifice  or  compromise.  Never  before  a  French 
Horn  of  such  wide  dynamic  range  or  of  such  richly  va^ed 
tone  coloring.  Never  before  has  a  French  Horn  combined 
such  evenness  of  response  and  impeccable  tuning  in  I  all 
registers.  Never  before  could  you  enjoy  such  com^^ 
ease  of  playing  with  such  masterful  controL^I^^^ 
nuance  of  expression. 

The  Model  77  is  one  instrument  you  muejnev  and  play 
in  order  to  believe;  the  French  Horn  that  ‘^fuldff t  be  built” 
—  yet  Holton  did  it!  Despite  its  trerjpitlous  ^pularity, 
many  dealers  are  now  able  to  demoi»ate\  the  iModel  77 
from  stock.  Stop  in  at  your  favoiA  mulsic  store  and 
try  this  and  other  superb  models^T  the  H^tcm  French 
Horn  line!  I  \ 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO.,  ELKH< 


DAVID  KRTHBIEL 

(With  Mr.  Farkas) 
Asst.  First  Hornist, 
Chicago  Symphony 


ETHEL  MERKER 

Distinguished 
Free  l  ance  and 
Recording  Artist 


JAMES  E  MILLER 

First  Hornist, 

Denver  Businessmen’s 
Symphony 


BAND  DIRECTORS:  Yon  are  1 
cordially  invited  to  accept  a  free  tut^  { 
icription  to  Holton’s  magazine, 

Tk*  Ftmfmre,  devoted  to  InformaUve 
articles  of  interest  to  everyone  in  the 
Md  of  nnisic  education.  Send  us 
your  name,  address  and  teaching 
position  on  a  postcard  today! 


PHIIIP  FARKAS 

Dean  of  American 
Homists,  for  years 
First  Hornist  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra — now  on 
the  faculty  of  Indiana 
University.  The 
Holton  Model  T7  is 
the  result  of  close 
collaboration  with 
Mr.  Farkas. 


Meredith  Willson  was  inspired  to  write  ^'Banners  and  Bonnets''  when  he  sai  — 


The  Tambourine,  The  Trumpet 


and 


The  Big  Bass  Drum 


As  told  to  Forrest  L.  McAllister 


Since  the  first  Christmas  Eve 
when  angels  bent  close  to  earth  to 
“touch  their  harps  of  gold”,  music 
has  been  part  of  the  pageantry  sur¬ 
rounding  Christ’s  birthday. 

At  this  time  of  year,  shoppers 
hurrying  from  store  to  store  hear 
the  strains  of  familiar  carols  over 
the  traffic  noise.  The  source  is  a 
small  band  of  blue-coated  men  and 
women  —  The  Salvation  Army  — 
collecting  gifts  in  red  kettles  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  poor. 

At  Christmas,  The  Salvation 
Army  seeks  to  bring  joy  to  all  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  community  — .to  the 
sick,  to  the  distressed  and  especially 
to  children.  And  music  accompaaies 
almost  all  of  the  giving.  In  hospital 
wards,  the  caroling  lends  a  festive 
air  as  bonneted  lassies  pass  among 
the  beds  handing  out  packaiges  and 
Christmas  greetings.  In  homes  for 
the  aged,  in  prisons  and  at  the  num¬ 
erous  parties  given  by  The  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  the  music  Salvationists 
play  awakens  memories  of  Christ¬ 
mas  past,  and  kindles  the  spark  of 
the  Christmas  spirit. 

While  their  band  music  is  per¬ 
haps  most  often  connected  with 
Chrbtmas  in  the  public’s  thoughts, 
it  is  an  important  part  of  The  Sal¬ 
vation  Army’s  year-round  program 
of  seeking  to  meet  human  needs  and 


extending  God's  kingdom  on  earth. 

The  first  Salvation  Army  band 
was  formed  in  1878  in  England 
quite  by  accident.  A  young  captain 
stationed  in  Salisbury  was  bruised 
and  beaten  by  mobs  when  he  tried 
to  preach  in  the  open  air.  He  had 
all  but  given  up  when  help  arrived 
from  an  unexpected  source.  A  burly 
builder,  Charles  Fry,  and  his  three 


Ttireugh  wind,  mmw,  tlnnf,  and  rain,  Hm 
Salvation  Army  mvticiant  bring  )oy  and 
happinnm  to  tho  "Shwt-Inf"  at  Cbrntmof  Tima. 


sons  offered  their  ser\ices  as  body¬ 
guards.  Builder  Fry  played  the  cor¬ 
net  and  his  sons  played  other  brass 
instruments.  When  they  joined  the 
Salvationist  as  protectors,  they 
brought  along  their  horns  and  ac¬ 
companied  the  hymn  singing  —  and 
the  first  band  was  bom. 

In  those  days  as  today,  brass 
band  music  was  popular  in  Great 
Britain,  particularly  with  the  work¬ 
ing  people.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
evangelists,  trying  to  reach  the  la¬ 
boring  class  in  the  slums,  should 
adopt  the  brass  band.  General  Wil¬ 
liam  Booth,  founder  of  The  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  saw  the  value  of  music 
in  attracting  people  to  outdoor 
meetings,  and  ordered  his  followers 
to  learn  to  play  instruments.  The 
formation  of  IcKal  Salvation  Army 
bands  snowballed  in  the  years  that 
followed. 

The  pioneer  players  were  rarely 
perfect,  but  one  group  set  a  record 
for  sheer  bravado,  if  not  for  talent. 
The  setting  was  a  rapidly  growing 
corpis  in  Durham  City,  England.  A 
band  was  sorely  needed,  so  twenty 
instruments  were  purchased. 

The  congregation  was  asked  for  a 
show  of  hands  of  those  with  ability 
to  play.  Not  a  hand  went  up.  Then 
the  leader,  determined  to  have  a 
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lu  idsome  band  at  least,  picked  the 
be  t  looking  men  and  distributed 
thi  horns.  The  next  night  the  band 
played  in  public,  and  if  the  melody 
wa*  “There  Is  a  Happy  Land”,  it 
wai  “far,  far  away”  from  Durham 
Ciy. 

'I'he  big  bass  drum  was  not  at  first 
an.  mg  The  Salvation  Army’s  musi¬ 
cal  “weapons”.  But  as  soon  as  Sal¬ 
vationists  discovered  how  its  boom¬ 
ing  enlivened  outdoor  meetings  and 
m.s,)ired  singing,  the  drum  was  sel¬ 
dom  absent.  In  outdoor  services,  the 
ba..s  drum  has  often  been  turned  on 
its  side  and  used  as  a  penitent’s 
bench. 

A  drawing  of  the  Biblical  Miriam 
holding  a  timbrel  or  tambourine,  an 
instrument  of  Old  Testament  times, 
reptirtedly  inspired  early  Salvation 
Army  lassies  to  add  tambourines  to 
the  band.  According  to  one  account, 
their  first  appearance  on  the  street 
“filled  the  devil  with  disgust  and 
the  newspapers  with  comment”.  The 
tambourine,  jingling  along  with  the 
hymn  singing,  also  served  conven¬ 
iently  as  a  collection  plate.  Salvation 
Army  parades  and  marches  are  usu¬ 
ally  led  by  brigades  of  lassies  swing¬ 
ing  tambourines  decorated  with  gay- 
red,  blue  and  yellow  streamers. 

Today  there  are  50,000  trained 
Salvation  Army  bandsmen  around 
the  globe.  Some  are  officers,  but  most 
are  members  of  The  Salvation  Army 
who  work  at  regular  trades  or  profes¬ 
sions  and  pursue  their  “ministry 
through  music”  in  their  leisure  time. 
Many,  both  here  and  abroad,  are  so 
proficient  that  they  make  recordings, 
perform  in  concert  and  are  heard 
on  radio  and  television  programs. 

Long  before  the  seventy-six  trom¬ 
bones  of  Meredith  Willson’s  “Music 
Man”  marched  onto  the  Broadway 
stage,  a  parade  of  Salvationists  with 
their  trumpets  and  drums  had  in¬ 
spired  Mr.  Willson  to  compose  an¬ 
other  song.  Not  as  well  known  as 
“Seventy-Six  Trombones”,  but 
equally  stirring,  is  “Banners  and 
Bonnets",  a  musical  tribute  to  The 
Salvation  Army. 

As  Salvation  Army  bands  pass 
through  the  main  street  of  cities  or 
along  the  cobbled  alleys  of  the  slums, 
they  carry  a  message  of  joy  in  their 
stirring  marches,  or  of  hope  in  the 
words  of  the  familiar  hymns. 

“Could  you  love  the  unloved  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord?”,  ask  the 
words  of  Mr.  Willson’s  song.  “That’s 
the  creed  of  an  Army,  a  God-fearing 
Army,  marching  with  trumpet  and 
drum.  With  banners  and  bonnets, 
they  come!” 

The  End 


From  now  until  Christmas  you  will  seo  thoso  wonderful  bondsnwn  on  street  corners  everywhere 
playing  "Christmas  Carols"  for  your  listening  pleasure.  Be  generous  with  your  gifts  os  you  pass 

their  red  kettles. 


Let's  Talk  Piano 


(Continued  from  page  28) 

monotonous  muddy  conglomeration 
of  notes.  This  can  happen  in  a 
strange  auditorium  if  we  don’t  listen 
as  we  play  and  make  the  necessary 
adjustments.  That  is  why  this  day  of 
preparation  is  so  important  and  re¬ 
quires  a  good  critical  ear.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  it  would  help  to  have  your 
piano  teacher  or  a  qualified  pterson 
come  along  and  listen. 

Entrance  and  Bows 

It  may  take  hours,  but  eventually 
you’ll  become  satisfied  with  the 
piano  and  will  have  made  the  nec¬ 
essary  adjustments.  Before  we  go, 
let’s  check  your  entrance  onto  the 
stage.  It  might  be  through  the  wings 
of  a  stage,  a  long  walk  from  the 
rear  of  a  hall,  or  from  another  room 
in  a  home.  Let’s  practice  the 
entrance  once,  and  then  lastly  con¬ 
sider  the  bows. 


Bows  may  appear  easy  to  exe¬ 
cute,  but  if  it’s  the  first  time  for  you 
it  will  feel  awkward.  Let’s  avoid  be¬ 
coming  flustered  and  embarrassed  at 
the  time  of  the  jjerformance  and 
practice  a  few  now. 

We  have  done  all  we  can  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  performance  and 
can  now  relax,  assured  the  pjerform- 
ance  will  go  well.  Get  plenty  of  rest 
and  eat  a  good  meal  five  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  performance. 

Such  preparation  is  essential  and 
cannot  be  slighted.  This  applies  to 
those  of  you  who  are  choral  ac¬ 
companists  as  well  as  to  the  solo¬ 
ists.  You  should  assume  the  same  re¬ 
sponsibility,  be  it  the  Christmas  pro¬ 
gram  coming  up  or  the  yearly  tour 
the  choir  goes  on.  Good  preparation 
helps  insure  a  good  performance. 

Have  a  joyous  Christmas  holiday 
and  until  next  month,  let’s  live  with 
music  —  let’s  talk  piano. 

The  End 


Miibor,  1961 
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Fourth  in  a  series  of  feature  articles  by  the  Drum  Major  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  Band  on  their  recent  overseas  tour  — 


The  Holy  Land 


By  William  J.  McCann 


In  this,  my  concluding  article,  I 
wish  to  offer  sincere  thanks  to  The 
School  Musician  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  my  experiences  with 
the  reader. 

While  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  we  traveled 
to  ten  major  cities  and  played  forty- 
two  concerts  in  the  most  famous 
halls  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  visited 
some  of  the  most  famous  and  his¬ 
torical  places  of  the  world.  We  vis¬ 
ited  the  most  ancient  and  aesthetic 
cathedrals  in  Russia,  and  also  at¬ 
tended  a  Baptist  Church  service  on 
Easter  Sunday.  There  is  a  “pretty” 
picture  painted  concerning  life  in 
the  U.S.S.R.,  but  much  of  it  is  only 
fantasy.  Most  Soviet  citizens  live  in 
apartment  buildings  with  two  and 
three  families  living  in  one  large 
room  and  sharing  the  bathroom  and 
kitchen.  In  essence,  we  visited  the 
number  one  communist  state  in  the 
world.  I  asked  a  Russian  musician 
to  come  to  my  hotel  room  but  he 
refused,  stating  that  there  were  too 
many  people  watching  him. 

Enroute  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  the  next 
country  scheduled  to  visit,  we  stopped 
off  in  Tirane,  Albania  for  a  few 
hours.  Cairo  was  certainly  a  wel¬ 
come  sight,  fresh  out  of  an  eight 
week  tour  of  Russia.  While  in  Cairo 
we  played  three  concerts  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Agricultural  Exhibition. 
We  were  instructed  not  to  buy 
stamps  for  mailing  letters  home  be¬ 
cause  the  stamps  would  be  stolen 
and  the  letters  would  never  leave 
Egypt. 

While  in  Cairo,  we  visited  the 
Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx  of  Giza, 
the  mosques,  and  the  museums  con¬ 
taining  the  ancient  ornaments  col¬ 
lected  from  the  tombs  of  the  Phar¬ 
aohs;  hence  we  saw  both  Pharaonic 
and  Islamic,  including  one  of  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 

We  were  told  that,  in  general. 


there  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
days  of  rain  annually.  Another  great 
attraction  in  Cairo  are  the  Bazaars, 
where  tourists  go  to  bargain  and  bid 
for  traditional  Egyptian  gifts.  We 
also  had  the  rare  experience  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  special  dinner  in  a  tent  on  the 
Sahara  Desert.  We  ate,  rode  camels, 
and  were  entertained  by  Egyptians 
playing  their  native  instruments. 

From  Cairo,  we  flew  to  Amman, 
Jordan  where  we  performed  in  an 
Ancient  Roman  Theatre,  made  of 
stone  on  a  hill,  in  700  B.C.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Theatre  was  filled  to  capacity, 
with  over  4000  Jordanians.  While  in 
Amman  we  stayed  in  private  homes; 
I  stayed  with  the  head  of  antiquities 
of  Jordan.  The  wealthier  families 
have  a  maid  and  a  servant,  but  there 
are  also  hundreds  of  refugee  families 
which  make  up  the  slum  section  of 
Amman. 

Amman  is  built  mainly  on  four 
hills;  practically  every  building  and 
house  is  constructed  with  a  flat  roof, 
and  practically  all  the  houses  are 
made  of  a  beige  brick  or  stone.  Also 
practically  everyone  in  Amman  was 
able  to  spteak  and  understand  Eng¬ 
lish  so  we  were  able  to  converse 
with  almost  anyone. 

We  had  a  treat  seeing  the  Jordan¬ 
ian  Army  Band  march  and  perform 
a  lierht  concert  afterwards.  They 
played  familiar  numbers,  such  as 
“Yankee  Doodle”,  selections  from 
“Oklahoma”,  and  “Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever”.  It  was  a  relief  hearing 
another  band  perform  for  a  change, 
except  for  the  intonation  problems 
on  that  very  hot  day. 

The  food  we  received  in  the  Jor¬ 
danian  homes  was  rather  spicy  at 
times.  However,  from  the  time  we 
entered  Egypt  we  had  access  to 
American  made  goods  and  foods. 

From  Amman  we  drove  to  Jer¬ 
usalem  for  a  concert  and  then  to 
Bethlehem.  Michigan’s  Symphony 
Band  is  the  first  concert  group  to 
perform  in  Jerusalem  in  twenty 
years  and  the  first  ever  to  perform 


in  Bethlehem.  Their  reactions  were 
extremely  enthusiastic  to  all  the 
compositions  we  performed. 

We  saw  the  Jordanians  on  the 
way  to  Jerusalem  living  in  great 
poverty:  dust  blown  tents,  mud  and 
sandstone  huts,  etc.  Moreover,  the 
people  still  refer  to  the  highways  as 
“the  road  to  Jerusalem”  or  “the 
road  to  Bethlehem”.  Some  of  the 
band  members  swam  in  the  Dead 
Sea  and  visited  the  ancient  town  of 
Jericho.  We  also  toured  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  and  into  the  new  wall  and 
what  is  left  of  the  old  wall  of  Jer¬ 
usalem.  In  Bethlehem,  we  toured 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity.  This  is 
the  spot  where  the  OLD  INN  once 
stood  in  which  Christ  was  bom  in 
the  cellar  under  the  INN.  While  in 
Jordan,  we  also  made  a  trip  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Petra,  which  is  a 
complete  city  carved  in  rose-colored 
rocks;  hence  it  is  called  the  “Rose 
City”.  The  Nabeteans  built  this 
town  and  today  it  is  a  distinguished 
commercial  site.  The  precision  of  the 
carvings  was  amazing. 

From  Petra  we  went  to  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  which  was  probably  as 
beautiful,  and  also  as  dirty  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  as  Cairo.  All  through  the 
trip  the  band’s  doctor  made  restric¬ 
tions  on  eating  certain  foods  until 
arrival  at  Beirut  and  Athens, 
Greece;  here,  we  were  able  to  eat 
greens  and  drink  milk.  Every  few 
days,  we  were  moving  to  a  new  coun¬ 
try,  with  new  foods,  new  customs, 
and  new  currency,  which  at  times 
was  difficult  to  get  accustomed  to. 
Among  other  concerts,  we  performed 
at  the  International  Ck>llege  and  the 
American  University  of  ^irut,  and 
the  seventeen  piece  jazz  band  (Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Symphony  Band)  per¬ 
formed  on  National  Lebanonese 
Television.  In  general.  Beimt  was 
very  much  like  America. 

On  to  Nicosia,  Cypms  which,  up 
until  August  19W,  was  under  Brit- 

{Turn  to  page  68) 
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H.H.  mnt  pnesans  mw  KUK 

"SVa-20  SAXOPHOttt  SHOVKASi 

roR  sanoL  jau  bands 


The  new  King  “Super-20  Saxo¬ 
phone  Showcase”  offers  music  edu¬ 
cators  an  exciting  new  approach  to 
sciiool  jazz  programs.  Each  kit  con¬ 
tains  modem  jazz  arrangements  of 
four  numbers  —  “Gone  With  The 
Wind”,  “Speak  Low”,  “Class  Break 
at  Cool  School”,  “All  The  Kings 
Blues”.  The  arrangements  are  de¬ 
signed  for  stage  bands  and  feature 
five  saxophones.  An  actual  record¬ 
ing  of  the  four  numbers  by  profes¬ 
sional  artists  is  included.  The  “Su¬ 
per-20  Showcase”  also  contains  sug¬ 
gestions  for  rehearsal  procedures  and 
use  of  the  recordings.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  are  for  first  and  second  alto 
sax,  first  and  second  tenor,  baritone 
sax.  dmms  and  string  bass. 

The  “Showcase”  provides  inter¬ 
ested  high  school  and  college  stu¬ 
dents  with  jazz  ensemble  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  new  exciting  way.  It 
gives  today’s  jazz  students  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  playing  exciting,  profes¬ 
sional  quality  arrangements  of  the 
type  rarely  available  for  them.  They 
are  not  ‘written  down’  however,  pro¬ 
viding  a  legitimate  and  rewarding 
challenge  to  young  musicians.  For 
the  first  time,  student  musicians  — 
by  alternately  listening  to  the  rec¬ 
ord  and  playing  the  arrangements 
—  can  get  the  ‘feeling’  of  music, 
learn  rhythmic  values  and  phrasing. 
They  can  get  the  same  feeling  that 
comes  from  ‘sitting  in’  with  profes¬ 
sional  groups,  an  opportunity  that 
too  infrequently  presents  itself  to 
today’s  student  jazz  player.  The  four 
Showcase  tunes  are  more  than  re¬ 
hearsal  items.  They  can  be  used 
by  combos,  and  also  as  a  feature 
number  by  the  saxophone  section  of 
a  stage  band. 

Within  the  last  decade,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  increase  in  inter¬ 
est  in  student  stage  bands.  More  and 
more,  the  stage  band  is  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  school  music 
programs.  The  growing  stage  band 
festivals  highlight  the  trend.  Studies 
of  existing  stage  and  dance  band 
programs  have  revealed  many  prob¬ 
lems.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  organizing  a  school  jazz  program 
and  keeping  it  going  is  finding 
enough  suitable  material.  Stock 
dance  band  arrangements  are  too 


‘tired’  for  the  average  high  school 
musician.  He  wants  something  more 
alive.  Standard  arrangements  under¬ 
estimate  the  student’s  talent.  If  no 
challenge  is  presented  by  the  ma¬ 
terial,  the  student  soon  becomes  dis¬ 
interested.  The  other  main  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  the  instructor,  who  must 
insist  on  exactness  of  dynamic  and 
rhythmic  interpretation  in  the  con¬ 
cert  field,  has  to  show  the  jazz  per¬ 
former  the  means  by  which  this 
type  of  music  must  be  ‘felt’  to  be 
played  correctly. 

With  these  problems  in  mind,  the 
King  “Super-20  Saxophone  Show¬ 
case”  was  developed.  While  great 
care  has  been  taken  to  be  sure  that 
the  parts  ‘lay  well’  on  the  instru¬ 
ments  involved,  there  has  been  no 
surrender  to  the  all-too-prevalent 
trend  of  ‘writing  down’  to  the  young 
performer.  The  recorded  samples 
give  the  student  a  precise  idea  of  the 
sound  that  is  desired.  By  playing 
along  with  the  recordings,  the  stu¬ 
dent  gets  the  feeling  of  sitting  in 
with  professional  musicians. 

The  King  “Super-20  Saxophone 
Showcase”  has  been  hailed  as  a  great 
step  forward  in  the  development  of 
school  jazz  programs.  Charles  Suber, 
publisher  of  “Down  Beat”  writes: 
“These  arrangements,  written  by 
Dick  Wooley  and  distributed  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  H.  N.  White 
Company  .  .  .  show  a  welcome  real¬ 
ization  and  a  keen  awareness  of  the 
actual  needs  of  today’s  school  jazz 
musicians.” 

The  idea  of  the  “Sup>er-20  Show¬ 
case”  was  conceived  and  executed 
for  H.  N.  White  by  Dick  Wooley, 
who  has  been  a  music  teacher  in  the 
Shaker  Heights  (Ohio)  schools,  a 
jobbing  trombonist  and  an  arranger 
for  some  of  the  country’s  top  jazz 
groups  —  including  Buddy  Morrow 
and  Kai  Winding. 

Educators  interested  in  the  King 
“Super-20  Saxophone  Showcase” 
may  write  to  The  H.  N.  White  Com¬ 
pany,  5225  Superior  Avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land  3,  Ohio,  for  full  details,  or  see 
their  King  dealer.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able,  including  arrangements  and 
record,  for  $2.  Additional  records 
only  are  priced  at  $1. 


U.S.  Air  Force  Band  To 

Appear  At  Mid-East  IMG 

The  Duquesne  University  Mid- 
East  Instrumental  Music  Confer¬ 
ence  is  being  hosted  again  this  year 
by  the  Penn-Sheraton  Hotel  in 
downtown  Pittsburgh,  from  March 
21-24,  1%2. 

In  its  desire  to  provide  instru¬ 
mental  educators  with  the  ultimate 
in  musical  experience,  the  Mid- 
East  is  this  year  presenting  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Band  under 
the  direction  of  Col.  George  S. 
Howard. 

Acknowledged  as  one  of  the  best 
concert  organizations  in  the  nation, 
the  U.S.A.F.  Band  is  the  official 
musical  representative  of  the  Air 
Force  branch  of  the  military  service. 

During  its  19  years  of  existence, 
the  U.S.A.F.  Band  has  accumulated 
an  enviable  record,  having  played 
in  person  to  over  20  million  people 
of  every  race  and  political  ideology, 
traveling  over  one-and-a-quarter 
million  miles  to  46  nations. 

Perhaps  its  most  significant  tri¬ 
umph  was  performing  before 
130,000  people  in  Berlin’s  Olympic 
Stadium  and  having  to  refuse  ad¬ 
mission  to  an  additional  50,000. 

It  is  ironic  and  gratifying  to  note 
that  an  agent  of  good-will  from  the 
U.S.  commanded  an  audience  that 
even  Hitler  himself  never  equalled, 
and  did  it  in  the  stadium  that  Hitler 
himself  built. 

Col.  Howard  and  the  U.S.A.F. 
Band  will  give  the  grand  opening 
concert  of  the  Duquesne  University 
Mid-East  Conference  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  21  at  the  Penn-Shera¬ 
ton. 

Chairman  of  the  1%2  Mid-East 
Conference  is  Don  McCathren,  Du¬ 
quesne  University’s  director  of 
bands  and  an  associate  professor  of 
music. 

Anyone  wishing  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  Mid-East  tentative  program 
or  other  information  should  write 
to  Mr.  McCathren,  chairman,  Mid- 
East  Instrumental  Music  Confer¬ 
ence,  Duquesne  University,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  19,  Pa.  Hotel  reservations  are 
to  be  made  direct  to  the  Penn- 
Sheraton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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SIGIIT-SINGIN6 

HENRY  COLEMAN 
Five  Minutes  Weekly 

For  choirs  with  limited  re¬ 
hearsal  lime,  here  is  a  20- 
week  course  providing  the 
elements  of  music  reading  in 
the  simplest,  shortest  man¬ 
ner  possible.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended. 


Cxmductbr’s 
edition 
Choir  edition 


69.029  $2.20 
69.030  .95 


WIUIAM  APPLEBY 
and  HENRY  FOWLER 
Sing  in  Harmony 

.30  fcnir-part  songs  designed 
as  an  introduction  to  part¬ 
singing.  Singers  are  taken  up 
to  the  level  of  the  simple 
harmonized  hymn  tune. 
Specially  designed  for 
schemis:  may  be  used  by  sop¬ 
rano  and  bass  voices  only, 
with  piano  acannpaniment 
if  desired.  58.607  $1.20 

Sample  copy  on  approval 
from; 


OXFORD  UNIVIRSITY  FUSS 
Hkitic  Dapt.  SMI 
417  Hfth  A«a.,  N.  Y.  U,  N.  Y. 


☆  ☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 


Robes  for  Your  Choir 


□  Rob*  Sfyip* 

n  SwotdMi  of  motorlal 
for  fabric  and  color 

teR4  □  Wo'ro  Morotlod  in 
Now  Robot 

for  j~|  Roconditionod,  vtod. 
Robot 

eotolo0  □  Pulpit  Gown 

|~*)  CenArmotion  Robot 

n  Hovo  roprotontoNvo  wMi 
toioplot,  phono  for  op- 
pointmont. 

E.  R.  MOORE  CO. 

24t  Ncrman  Avo.,  SrooUyn  22,  N.  Y. 

932  Dakin  St..  CMcogo  13,  M. 

IMI  N.  Alllf  at.  Ut  AhoMm  U.  tMH. 

IMS  Biytitw  At*..  tMltla  22.  WaM. 


By  Walter  A.  Rodby 

Director  of  Vocol  Music,  Homewood-Floeamoor  High  School.  Floosmoor,  Ill. 


Publithert  of  Choral  orrangomontt  and 
bookt  thould  tend  all  matoriol  direct 
to  Mr.  Walter  A.  Rodby,  819  Ruell 
Ave.,  Joliet,  lllinoit. 


What's  New 

Lots  of  things  are  new,  but  the 
hottest  is  a  festival  fanfare  for  mixed 
chorus,  with  optional  brass  and  per¬ 
cussion  accompaniment,  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Boosey  and  Hawkes.  This 
one  is  a  real  tonsil  burner,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  brilliant  sound  you’ll 
hear  in  a  season  of  downbeats.  The 
publisher  will  send  you  a  free  copy 
if  you  will  write  and  mention  you 
saw  it  reviewed  in  this  column.  Here 
are  the  particulars: 

FANFARE  FOR  A  FESTIVAL 

{All  Praise  To  Music)  for  SATB, 
with  optional  brass  choir  and  tym- 
pani,  by  Ron  Nelson.  Octavo  #5388. 
Published  by  Boosey  and  Hawkes, 
P.  O.  Box  418,  Lynbrook,  L.  /.,  New 
York  20  cents. 

Most  festivals  or  concerts  that  in¬ 
volve  band  and  choir  usually  wind 
up  the  show  with  a  big  choir-band 
number,  but  not  very  often  do  you 
find  this  combination  taking  advant¬ 
age  of  the  opportunity  to  perform  an 
opening  number. 

Here  is  a  brand  new  number  that 
is  about  as  brilliant  an  opener  as  you 
will  ever  find.  Scored  for  mixed 
chorus  with  some  divided  parts  and 
an  optional  accompaniment  for 
brass  choir  and  tympiani,  it  has  real 
built-in  excitement  without  being 
difficult  or  tricky.  Composer,  Ron 
N  e  Is  o  n,  presently  Professor  o  f 
Theory  and  Composition  at  Brown 
University,  is  particularly  skilled  at 
writing  imaginative  and  brilliant 
choral  fanfares,  and  this  one  in 
praise  of  music  is  just  right  for  your 
concert  opener — with  or  without  the 
optional  brass  and  percussion.  The 
opening  choral  trumpeting,  “All 
Praise,  All  Praise  to  Music”,  sub¬ 
sides  into  a  soft,  legato  passage  that 
ends  in  the  words  “fill^  with  joy 
and  peace”.  The  opening  passage  is 
repeated,  only  this  time  a  tone  high¬ 


er,  closing  with  the  words  “in  c  jen 
song”.  It’s  a  real  thriller,  and  u  'lat 
a  sound! 

Can  Your  Choir  Sing  in  8  Ports? 

Even  the  most  inexperier.oed 
clioir  can  manage  eight  parts,  pro¬ 
viding  the  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
elements  in  the  number  are  not  too 
difficult,  and  the  vocal  ranges  arc 
within  reasonable  limits.  We  have 
heard  many  school  choirs  of  32 
voices  and  even  less  sing  in  seven 
and  eight  parts  quite  successfully. 
Eight-part  choral  music  makes  a 
marvelous  vocal  texture,  and  when 
young  voices  can  manage  this  mul¬ 
tiple  sound,  you  get  a  spirit  of  ac¬ 
complishment  that  contributes  so 
much  toward  building  enthusiasm 
and  respect  for  the  choir  and  for  the 
music  they  sing. 

The  secret,  of  course,  is  in  seh-ct- 
ing  the  right  eight  part  piece.  Get  a 
simple  one  first. — one  that  does  not 
demand  too  much,  but  one  definite¬ 
ly  in  the  “goose-pimple”  category. 

All  this  leads  up  to  our  latest  pub¬ 
lication.  an  eight  part  choral  num¬ 
ber  by  Tschaikowsky  we’d  like  you 
to  know  about.  The  publisher  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  free  copy.  Here 
are  the  details. 

OH  LORD,  RULER  OF  ALL 
NATIONS,  SSAATTBB  a  cappella. 
by  Tschaikowsky,  arranged  and  edit¬ 
ed  by  Walter  Rodby,  Cktavo  #WR- 
103,  published  by  Plymouth  Music 
Company  Inc.  1841  Broadway, 
New  York  23,  N.  Y.  25  cents. 

Tschaikowsky  w’as  not  a  prolific 
writer  of  church  choral  music,  but 
some  of  the  loveliest  choir  music 
ever  written  came  from  this  great 
genius.  Always  Tschaikowsky  has  the 
quality  of  finding  the  absolutely 
just-right  medium  for  any  music  he 
wrote,  and  this  8  part  piece  is  no  ex¬ 
ception. 

Written  originally  for  a  church 
choir  in  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  still 
part  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  lit- 
urgy. 

A  number  like  this  one  has  marve¬ 
lous  possibilities  for  festival  use,  easy, 
and  yet  creating  that  fullness  so  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  successful  festival  sound. 
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Al  ),  it’s  real  a  cappella  music  and 
pr  grams  very  well.  Naturally  we 
ar  prejudiced,  but  try  it  and  you’ll 
le*  why. 

Kjos  Reading  Clinic 

.)lot  long  ago  we  attended  a  new 
m:  terials  reading  clinic  at  the  Kjos 
Music  Publishing  Company  in  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois.  Over  275  choral  di¬ 
rectors  attended  and  formed  their 
OH  a  choir.  It  was  amazingly  well 
balanced,  and  in  about  three  hours 
of  singing  the  “Choir”  got  through 
an  enormous  amount  of  new  ma¬ 
terial. 

(mest  director  for  this  operation 
was  a  fellow  named  Gerhard 
Schroth,  a  most  talented  and  articu¬ 
late  musician.  “Gerry”  as  we  call 
him,  does  a  marvelous  job  as  a  festi¬ 
val  director  or  as  a  clinician  for 
choral  technique  and  sight  reading 
clinics.  The  old  wheeze,  “in  great 
demand”,  really  does  apply  to  this 
talented  musician,  and  if  you  are 
looking  for  a  particularly  articulate 
director  who  does  a  terrific  job  with 
choral  groups  young  and  old,  big 
and  small,  we  recommend  Mr. 
Schroth  without  reser\ation.  Write 
him  in  care  of  Neil  A.  Kjos  Music 
Co.,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois.  He’s  just 
gn*at,  honest. 

There’s  a  good  reason  for  this  big 
plug.  At  the  Kjos  reading  clinic,  we 
wrote  down  some  of  the  remarks 
Gerry  made  to  the  275  directors.  We 
offer  them  to  you  because  we  feel 
you  will  enjoy  them  as  much  as  we 
did. 

Says  Schroth 

“Seat  vour  choir  by  sound,  not  bv 
sight.” 

“So  often,  our  ear  travels  only  in 
one  direction,  up  and  down  .... 
that’s  barbershop  listening.  We  must 
also  learn  to  listen  horizontally — 
music  listens  that  way,  too,  you 
know.” 

“Whatever  you  do,  don’t  stop 
when  you’re  sight  singing.  Tell  your 
choir  you’ll  meet  them  at  the  last 
note.” 

“Find  music  that  shows  your 
choir  off — not  up!’ 

“Now  here  is  a  difficult  piano 
part,  so  let’s  have  a  moment  of  si¬ 
lence  for  the  accompanist.” 

“Don’t  be  afraid  to  sing  a  religi¬ 
ous  number  full  voice.  Theres  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  wrong  with  making  a 
little  ecclesiastical  whoopee.” 

“A  fine  conductor  is  not  a  master 
of  technique,  but  a  servant  of  the 
Art.” 

“Folk  songs  are  like  briar  roses, 
you  take  them  out  of  their  natural 
setting  and  they  die.” 


“Like  it  says  in  the  Messiah,  folks, 
we  have  to  make  those  rough  places 
plain.” 

“Sight  reading  is  the  process  in 
which  eyes  and  ears  get  together.” 

“Call  your  low  basses  the  quarry 
boys.” 

New  Books  of  Rounds,  Catches, 
and  Cannons 

Three  new  books  of  rounds  and 
cannons  have  been  published  recent¬ 
ly — -all  quite  good  and  useful. 


outstanding  young  citizen  as  well  as 
a  top  bracket  musician. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
welcomes  Russell  Hartenberger  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  into 
America’s  High  School  Soloist 
HALL  OF  FAME. 

Be  Alert 

A  great  deal  of  the  room-at-the- 
top  is  made  by  the  men  up  there 
who  have  gone  to  sleep  and  fallen 
off. 

«  *  * 


1.  CATCH  AS  CATCH  CAN,  a 
collection  of  unusual  rounds  ar¬ 
ranged  for  girls  or  boys  chorus  by 
Gerald  Sears,  Published  by  Pro  Art, 
I'ol.  #600,  at  75  cents. 

Here  are  five  new  collections  of 
one  of  he  oldest  forms  of  part  sing¬ 
ing.  Exceptionally  well-edited  with  a 
separate  line  for  each  part,  this  book 
makes  a  fine  introduction  to  part 
singing. 

Every  choral  director  should  have 
a  number  of  good  rounds  available 
for  fun-songs.  This  book  of  9  rounds 
will  go  a  long  way  to  help  fill  the 
fun-song  repertoire. 

2.  ROUNDS  FROM  MANY 
COUNTRIES,  a  collection  of  fifty 
cannons  for  singing  and  recorder 
playing  by  Ruth  Anderson.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  G.  Schwier  at  75  cents. 

A  collection  of  rounds  mostly  from 
European  countries.  Can  either  be 
sung  or  played.  Excellent  new  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  musical  fun  for  all. 

3.  ROUNDS  FOR  EVERY¬ 
ONE  FROM  EVERYWHERE. 
Compiled  and  edited  by  Salli  Terri. 
Published  by  Lawson-Gould  at  $1.50. 

“To  all  delightful, 

except  to  the  Spiteful; 

To  none  offensive, 

except  to  the  Pensive.” 

A  good  collection  of  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six  and  eight  part  rounds 
from  a  multitude  of  sources.  A  real 
bargain,  too. 

W.  R. 

The  End 

America's  High 

School  Soloist 

Hall  of  Fame 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


Kobes  ^ 

Write  Deot.  M  for  free  cat- 


Write  Dept.  M  for  free  cat¬ 
alog  and  sample  materials. 


Pulpit  Gowns 
Confirmation  Robes 
Academic 
Caps  and  Gowns 
High  School 
Caps  and  Gowns 


CHORAL 

ROBES 

A  large  telectien  of 
fabric*  anri  colets;  ax- 
celleiit  werlunambip; 
reasenabU  prica*. 
Writ*  for  catalog  ancl 
samplo*. 

DsMoelin  Bros.  &  Co. 

1080  So.  Fourth  Street 
Greenville,  Illinois 


DON’T  PLAY  WITH  FIRE 

Condlelight  services,  Pogeonts,  us* 

STRAYLINE'S  SAFETY  CANDLE 

SATTERY  OPERATED.  WHITE  PLASTIC 
npe  lighted  prism  cni  plastic  flame.  Color 
disc  for  colored  lights.  Used  by  some  of 
the  largest  Colleges, 

Schools,  Churches 
Choirs.  Complete 
with  botteries  SltJM 
Ds.  8".  821.00  Ds. 

12"  Plus  Postage. 

Sample  81.50.  Order 
thru  your  dealers  or 
direct  from  us. 

Strayline 
Products  Co. 

Dept.  SM,  P.O.  Box  4124,  Hamden,  Conn. 


Russell  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  reliable  percussion¬ 
ists,  professional  or  otherwise,  by 
T.  Bums  Westman,  Director  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Junior  Band. 
Mr.  John  S.  C.  Kemp,  Minister  of 
Music,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  recommends  Russell  as  an 
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819  North  Highland 
Hollywood  38,  Californio 


Bj  Dayid  Kaplan 

UBiTtrslty  af  Saakatchawaa.  Callava  af  SdaeatiaB,  Saakataaa.  Saak..  Caaada 


Pwblithars  should  sand  all  OMtariol 
diract  to  Mr.  Kaplan. 


Some  Notes  On  the  Eb  Clarinet 

The  status  of  the  little  El)  is  re¬ 
ceiving  more  attention  these  days. 
Surveys  conducted  by  band  organ¬ 
izations  clearly  show  the  interest  in 
this  instrument.  The  clarinet  choir 
is  also  providing  source  materials 
for  the  E[). 

There  was  a  time  when  directors 
had  a  logical  reason  to  exclude  the 
E|)  from  their  instrumentation.  Un¬ 
healthy  experiences  with  the  E[)  in¬ 
cluded  poor  instruments,  poor  play¬ 
ers,  and  the  attitude  that  the  E|) 
was  after  all  only  a  novelty.  Many 
directors  did  not  know  how  to  se¬ 
lect  or  train  E|)  players.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  whole  experience  with  the 
El)  was  rarely  a  pleasant  one.  To¬ 
day,  with  more  attention  being  fo- 
cu^  on  the  El)  by  manufacturers, 
the  director  is  in  a  position  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  well  made  instrument.  Clin¬ 
ics,  articles,  et  al  have  stressed  the 
need  for  selecting  a  fine  pupil  for 
the  instrument;  in  addition,  more 
information  has  been  given  relative 
to  the  differences  between  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  Bl)  and  the  El). 

With  regard  to  these  points,  I 
must  mention  a  conununique  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Lucien  Cailliet  last 
May.  Mr.  Cailliet,  Educational  Di¬ 
rector  of  G.  LeBlanc,  has  long  been 
associated  with  the  clarinet  frater¬ 
nity.  Briefly,  the  major  points  of 
Mr.  Cailliet’s  stand  are  these :  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  effective  band  tutti  three 
elements  are  needed:  1)  a  sonorous 
middle  register  2)  depth  of  the  low¬ 
er  register  3)  a  solid,  brilliant  high 
register.  Two  of  these  elements,  the 
low  and  middle  registers,  seem  to 
have  been  attained.  The  high  reg¬ 
ister,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still  weak 
even  with  an  increased  flute  section. 
To  correct  this  high  register  defi¬ 
ciency,  the  El)  clarinet  must  be 
added  (perhaps  two  for  a  band  of 
100). 

Mr.  Cailliet’s  points  are  well 
taken ;  no  doubt  these  ideas  will 


form  itenu  of  discussion  at  various 
conventions  throughout  the  year. 
Certainly,  the  Band  Lab  will  voice 
some  comments.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  do  consider  a  good  El)  clar¬ 
inet  to  be  a  vital  part  of  the  band; 
in  the  hands  of  a  capable  player  it 
can  add  to  the  overall  tone  color 
and  strength  of  the  choir  or  band. 

New  Music  Reviews 

Gotham  Collection  of  Clarinet  Solos, 
compiled  and  arranged  by  David 
Kaplan,  Jack  Spratt  Music  Co., 
4.00,  1960. 

The  purpose  of  this  collection  was 
to  provide  decent  materials  for  the 
young  clarinetist.  The  Little  Suite 
{Purcell),  Lullaby  &  Moderate 
(Reinecke),  and  Romanza  &  Alle- 
{Turn  to  page  71) 


Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor, 

C  Melody,  Baritone, 
Boss...  SAXOPHONE 
Eb,  Bb,  Alto,  B  OSS 
...CLARINET 

At  music  dealers  everywhere 


You  spent 
U50,000,000 

on  bowling  last  year 


13^  times  as  much  as  you 
gave  to  fight  cancer 

Shockinc?  Yea.  And  here’s  another 
shocking  fact:  in  1%1,  cancer  will 
strike  in  approximately  two  out  of 
three  homes. 

Go  bowling.  It’s  fun.  Enjoy  yourself 
But  when  you  spend  fifty  cents 
to  knock  down  pins— give  as 
much  to  the  American  Cancer 
Society— ro  knock  out  cancer. 

If  you  do  that,  you  will  be 
giving  $450,000,000  to  fight 
cancer  this  year.  Thirteen  and  a 
half  times  as  much  as  last  year!  «  ^ 
Fight  cancer  with  a  checkup—  ^  ^ 
and  a  check  to  the  American 
Cancer  So^ty.  y 


Kst  tom  and  respoms 
Wisely  graded  strcngtlii 
seasomd  French  cam 
•  longer  lasting,  too 


’TMCIEEOWniTllf  ONOVET 

atyssrdsslsr 


Money  for  Your  Treasury 

OVER  2,000,000  SUNFLOWER  DISH  CLOTHS 
.  .  .  were  loM  ia  19M  by  memben  oi  Sanday 
Scboo^  Ladicf’  Aids,  Young  Peoples  Groups 
etc.  TWy  enable  you  to  earn  money  for 
your  organisation.  Siample  FREE  to  Official. 

Sangamon  Mills  Inc.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Establisbcd  1915 
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lEblANC 

Created  by  Messrs,  Georges  and  Leon  Leblanc 
and  acoustician  Charles  Houvenaghel  after  35 
years  of  research  and  exoeriment,  the  Leblanc 
Saxophone  is  constructed  according  to  the 
Boehm  principle  It  recognizes  fully  the  fact  that 
there  can  be  no  homogeneity  of  sound  with 
some  emission  holes  open  while  others  remain 
closed,  it  is  based  upon  the  proven  principle 
that  when  any  note  is  being  emitted,  all  notes 
below  it  should  have  their  holes  of  emission 
open.  As  a  result,  the  Leblanc  Saxophone  plays 
with  a  unique  and  remarkable  evenness  of  scale. 

Fingering  is  the  same  as  that  on  Sax-system 
saxophones— anything  playable  o:'  the  old 
system  is  likewise  playable  on  the  Leblanc  Saxo¬ 
phone— but  with  many  new  opportunities  for 
expression.  An  entirely  new  horizon  in  saxo¬ 
phone  technique  is  opened  for  the  saxophonist 
—greater  playing  ease,  new  trills,  better  tone 
with  homogeneity,  the  possibility  of  a  new 
chromatic  scale  and  the  mastery  of  fast  pas¬ 
sages  more  easily  and  in  far  less  time.  For  the 
student,  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  the  Leblanc 
Saxophone  is  a  real  contribution,  permitting  even 
the  beginner  to  play  well  and  to  do  so,  quickly. 

Among  the  many  Leblanc  developments  are 
a  special  coupling  mechanism  incorporated  into 
he  Leblanc  system  enabling  the  player  to  lower 
he  pitch  in  the  left  hand  key  bank  one  semitone 
by  depressing  the  second  finger  of  the  right 
hand;  a  fully  articulated  G=  enabling  the  player 
0  produce  intervals  from  C=,  B  and  Bb  (bell 
eys)  more  efficiently;  and  the  Leblanc  Action- 
Poised  Touch  which  permits  a  lighter,  more 
apid  and  positive  feel— quicker  response  and 
rticulation.  These  and  many  other  equally  im- 
ortant  improvements  provide  far  better  tone 
uality,  intonation,  tonal  balance,  response, 
lexibility  and  expressive  qualities. 

The  new  Leblanc  acoustical  design  frees  the 
axophonist  from  worries  about  traditionally  out- 
f-tune  notes,  variations  in  tone  color,  uneven 
esistances  in  the  scale  and  variations  in  reso- 
ance.  The  player  can  now  concentrate  his  full 
ttention  upon  interpretation  rather  than  upon 
vercoming  the  deficiencies  so  noticeable  in 
he  conventional  saxophone.  One  need  only  play 
few  tones  on  the  Leblanc  Saxophone  to  see 
ow  successful  has  been  the  development  of 
his  superb  instrument. 

odel  100  Lebianc  Alto  Saxophone 

ode!  200  Leblanc  Tenor  Saxophone 
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NoblET  ["  ■ 


The  Noblet  Saxophone  Family  sets  a  standard  of  quality  and  per¬ 
formance  unequalled  in  any  other  Sax-System  saxophone  regard¬ 
less  of  price.  From  the  Bb  soprano  through  the  Bb  bass,  Noblet 
saxophones  possess  a  tonal  beauty  of  true  symphonic  calibre- 
powerful,  easily  modulated,  with  a  vast  range  of  dynamics  and 
beautifully  in-tune  throughout  their  entire  range.  In  workmanship, 
design  and  added  mechanical  features,  Noblet  saxophones  offer 
unprecedented  superiority  in  their  price  range.  Whether  for  student 
or  professional,  Noblet  saxophones  offer  outstanding  values— 
open  new  horizons  of  musical  enjoyment. 


Model  88  Eb  Alto  Saxophone 

Model  89  Bb  Tenor  Saxophone 

Model  77  Eb  Alto  Saxophone 

Model  79  Bb  Tenor  Saxophone 

Model  86  Bb  Soprano  Saxophone 

(Curved  Model) 


Model  87  Bb  Soprano  Saxophone 
(Straight  Model) 

Model  97  Eb  Baritone  Saxophone 
Model  98  Eb  Baritone  Saxophone 

(Extended  range  to  low  A) 
Model  99  Bb  Bass  Saxophone 


Viio 


Here  is  artistry  in  tuning,  in  construction,  in  uniform  tone  color, 
projection  and  mechanical  perfection— and  for  the  first  time  all  of 
this  is'offered  to  the  student  at  a  price  he  can  afford.  The  only 
American  saxophone  with  all  power-formed  keys,  the  Vito  Saxo¬ 
phone  made  in  the  United  States,  incorporates  many  advanced 
features  not  seen  even  on  the  highest-priced  American  saxo¬ 
phones. The  Vito  is  a  top  professional-quality,  refined  Sax-system 
saxophone  eliminating’many  of  the  problems  which  so  constantly 
confront  student  instrumentalists.  It  permits  them  to  progress 
quickly  and  properly  with  greater  confidence.  Superb  sounding, 
beautifully  finished  in  every  detail,  the  Vito  Saxophone  is  a  truly 
remarkable  student  instrument. 


Model  36K  Vito  Alto  Saxophone 
Model  37K  Vito  Alto  Saxophone 


G.  LEBLANC  CORPORATION  •  KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN 
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upon  mathematical  analysis  of  beat 
placement  within  the  measure.  He 
tries  to  isolate  and  treat  separately 
the  most  commonly  encountered 
patterns  that  the  student  will  play 
in  standard  literature. 


By  James  F.  Herendeen,  N.C.BA. 

Uutniinenul  Music  Department,  John  Adanu  High  School,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


As  our  collection  of  methods  has 
grown  with  the  frequent  receipt  of 
new  materials,  we  have  found  need 
to  catalogue  them  for  quick  refer¬ 
ence  and  cross  checking.  It  has  been 
interesting  to  note  that  nearly  every 
piece  of  text  material  will  fall  into 
«ie  of  several  categories:  1.  Tradi¬ 
tional  All-Purpose  methods  (e.g. 
The  All-State  Method  by  Claude 
Smith;)  2.  Supplemental  studies 
(e.g.  Tone  Building  and  Intonation 
Studies  by  W.  C.  White)  3.  Interest 
Builders  (e.g.  6  Way  Concert  Melo¬ 
dies  by  Prescott  and  Phillips)  4.  En¬ 
richment  materials  (e.g.  Treasury  of 
Scales  by  L.  B.  Smith)  5.  Special 
area  texts  (e.g.  150  Original  Exer¬ 
cises  by  Grover  Yaus). 

The  great  numbers  of  rhythmic 
studies  and  reading  improvement 
texts  that  have  flooded  the  market 
indicate  a  great  deal  of  concern 
about  the  sight  reading  ability  of  the 
instrumental  music  student.  As  more 
and  more  of  our  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras  enter  contest-festivals  the  need 
for  improved  reading  ability  b  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  sight  reading  portions 
of  those  events.  Certainly,  accurate 
reading  ability  by  all  members  of  a 
playing  organization  will  contribute 
to  the  overall  accomplishment  in  a 
year’s  work.  Many  excellent  bands 
depend  upon  strong  section  leaders 
to  pull  the  rest  of  the  organization 
through  unfamiliar  numbers.  Too 
often  the  depth  of  reading  ability 
runs  very  shallow  in  our  bands  and 
orchestras.  Perhaps  judicious  use  of 
the  new  training  materials  will  con¬ 
tribute  materially  toward  rabing  or 
better  equalizing  the  reading  ability 
I  throughout  our  organizations. 

This  month  we  would  like  to  pre¬ 
sent  two  rather  new  methods  that 
let  out  to  help  in  this  problem  by 
two  different  but  rather  contingent 


Adventures  in  Rhythm  by  Igor 
Hudadoff,  published  by  Belwin  in 
1960.  Student  ports  85^  and  con¬ 
ductor  book  $2.00 

It  b  probable  that  the  author  in¬ 
tends  thb  book  to  be  supplemental 
material  since  he  indicates  that  it 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  an 


The  9x12  book  b  divided  into  29 
units  each  consbting  of  8  prepara¬ 
tory  patterns  and  4  mixed  patterns 
all  presented  in  unison.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  each  exercise  there  is  a 
series  of  harmonized  measures  to 
which  the  student  is  to  apply  the 
various  rhythm  patterns  in  combina¬ 
tions. 

The  range  of  each  instrument  b 
quite  modest  and  well  within  the 
abilities  of  second  semester  begin¬ 
ners  at  most.  The  author  suggests 
that  the  book  be  used  by  young 
bandsmen  in  warm-up  and  in  mem¬ 
orizing  the  most  common  scales  and 
keys  used  in  the  band. 

While  we  would  not  argue  with 
the  author’s  intent  that  the  book  be 
used  with  elementary  bands,  we 
would  hope  that  teachers  might 
consider  its  use  for  more  advanced 
groups.  It  might  very  well  be  that, 
since  Belwin  has  virtually  flooded 
the  market  with  rhythm  training 
materials  of  all  degrees  of  difficulty 
and  usefulness,  thb  book  is  the  most 
easily  understood  and  most  univer¬ 
sally  applied  to  younger  students. 
We  will  review  some  of  these  other 
Belwin  publications  at  a  later  date. 


Publishara  ora  invitad  to  (and  a  conda» 
tor's  port  oad  clorinat  port  diractly  to  Mr. 
Jomot  F.  Horondoan,  1042  Cuhrar  Ploca, 
South  Band  16,  Indiana,  for  roviow  eon- 
sidarotion. 

All  quastions  ragording  this  column 
should  Im  oddrassad  diractly  to  Mr.  Horaiv 
doan  by  our  roodars. 


elementary  band  method.  He  fur¬ 
ther  labels  it  as  a  book  for  young 
bands.  This  intention  is  all  very 
good.  However,  the  director  in¬ 
specting  thb  book  should  note  that 
it  can  be  very  well  used  as  remedial 
material  for  junior  high  and  high 
school  bands  that  need  extra  basic 
work  in  rhythm  counting. 

Our  two  books  for  this  month 
present  an  interesting  conflict  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  authors. 
Mr.  Hudadoff  contends  that  the 
proficient  reader  depends  upon  an 
ability  to  recognize  groups  of  notes 
and  does  not  particularly  depend 


r  CURTAIN  RAISHt 

A  A  NEW  ELEMENTARY  FOLIO  ^ 

FOR  ORCHESTRA  ARRANGED  BY  \ 
^  Phillip  Gordon 

AAosterful  handling  of  the  problems  of  beginning  and  advancing 
strings,  including  preparatory  studies  for  each  piece  for  all  or¬ 
chestral  instruments.  The  folio  includes  two  complete  programs 
suggested  by  Mr.  Gordon. 

Sampio  tMos;  MALAGUENA,  Ucuono;  NIGHT  SHADOWS,  Brahms;  CHANSON 
fUANCAISE,  Tchoacovtky;  GYKY  LOVE  SONG,  Horbort;  SONG  OF  THE 
ISLANDS,  King. 

Parts  85(,  Piano  Conductor  Score  $1.50,  Full  Score  $2.50 

TUNERAMA 

A  SELECTION  OF  MUSIC 

★  FOR  PRE-BAND  INSTRUMENTAL 
CLASSES  ARRANGED  BY 
Rae  Hansen  A  H.  Dudley  Mairs 
TUNERAMA  consists  of  forty  tunes,  old  and  new,  for  all  treble 
clef  instruments  with  chord  symbols  for  autoharp,  piano,  or 
chord  organ.  Simple  melodic  material  with  interesting  harmonies 
50^ 

For  FKEE  copy  of  TUNEKAMA  ancf  a  compfoto 
l§t  violin  part  to  CUKTAIN  AAISEA,  writo: 

L  MARKS  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

136  West  Sgnd  St.  Mew  Vork  19.  N.Y.  J 


Elements  of  Band  Technic  by  E.  C. 
Moore,  published  by  Summy  Bir¬ 
chard  in  1958.  Student  books 
$1.00  and  full  score  $3.50. 

Interestingly  enough  this  book  b 
sub-titled  “162  Scale,  Chord  and 
Rhythm  Studies  for  Reading  Im¬ 
provement”.  Technic  titles  may  lead 
one  to  believe  that  such  books  are 
designed  to  develop  the  manipula¬ 
tive  skilb  of  the  student  as  an  end 
in  itself.  While  it  b  desbable  to  de¬ 
velop  technic  for  technic’s  sake  it 
is  also  true  that  many  youngsters 
could  be  better  sight  readers  if  they 
were  better  able  to  manipulate  their 
instruments.  Too  much  of  their  at¬ 
tention  b  diverted  to  awkward  and 
rapid  fingering  demands  that  they 
cannot  meet. 

The  book  divides  well  into  13 
sections  devoted  to  warm-ups,  chro¬ 
matics,  finger  patterns,  major  and 
minor  scales,  arpeggios  and  rhythm 
patterns.  Each  section  b  quite  com¬ 
plete  and  presents  the  material  with 
excellent  explanation  on  a  neat  and 
well  arranged  page.  This  is  an  en¬ 
richment  method  that  will  find  its 
best  use  with  advanced  junior  high 


and  high  school  bands.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  interest  and 
build  technic.  When  coupled  with 
Leonard  Smith's  Treasury  of  Scales 
now  published  by  Belwin,  it  should 
provide  all  the  key  and  scale  train¬ 
ing  material  a  good  band  should 
need.  Mr.  Moore  should  provide  a 
viola  book  to-  go  with  this  set  so 
that  it  could  be  used  for  orchestra 
as  well  as  band. 

The  only  fault  we  find  with  thb 
excellent  method  b  the  rather  pe¬ 
dantic  way  in  which  some  of  the 
material  b  presented.  There  are 
many  teachers  and  authorities  in 
music  education  throughout  the 
country  who  would  disagree  with 
the  author’s  statement  that  the  arith¬ 
metical  location  of  beats  within 
the  measure  is  superior.  He  dis¬ 
avows  the  practice  of  calling  four 
16th  notes  Mis-sb-sip-pi  and  by 
compliance  with  the  teaching  of 
Dalcroze  the  author  rules  out  toe 
tapping  in  favor  of  the  use  of  larg¬ 
er  muscles  in  entbe  foot  beating. 
Our  guess  is  that  Dalcroze  would 
agree  that  marching  band  experi¬ 
ence  meets  the  need  to  utilize  the 
larger  muscles,  and  we  could  revert 


to  simple  toe  tapping  in  the  b  id 
room. 

These  impositions  of  the  auth  r's 
personal  opinion  might  well  be  n- 
corporated  in  a  college  text  bool  )r 
at  most  in  the  conductor’s  score.  \’e 
feel,  however,  that  they  should  m 
be  placed  in  the  student  book.  It 
places  an  unnecessary  test  on  le 
teacher-student  relationship  es  e- 
cially  in  cases  where  the  teaci.er 
may  like  the  book  but  b  an  adher<  nt 
to  a  contrary  educational  philosophy 
or  technique.  The  best  desigr..‘d 
books  allow  for  a  certain  amount 
of  pedagc^ical  latitude  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

The  End 

Armstrong  Announces  New 
"Heritage''  Flute  Models 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

made  instrument  is  the  result  of  many 
years  of  research  and  experiment  on 
the  part  of  its  creators  —  the  W.  T. 
Armstrong  Co.  of  Elkhart,  long  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  of  flutes  for  school  and 
standard  professional  use. 

In  concept,  the  Heritage  Flute 
differs  radically  from  so-called  “com¬ 
mercial”  instruments.  Where  the  lat¬ 
ter  must  be  designed  not  only  for 
musical  excellence  but  also  to  with¬ 
stand  the  rigors  of  student  use,  the 
Heritage  has  been  conceived  and 
executed  with  sole  regard  to  the 
most  exacting  requirements  of  the 
concert  artist. 

Except  for  fine  stainless  steel 
screws  and  12  kt.  gold  springs.  Herit¬ 
age  flutes  are  tailored  in  premium 
solid  silver  throughout.  Featuring  all 
known  fine  flute  structural  details 
including  genuine  cold  hammered 
drop  forged  keys,  they  are  available 
in  conventional  as  well  as  French 
models,  each  with  either  C  or  B  foot 
joint.  Each  instrument  is  supplied 
with  a  head  cork  indicator  cleaning 
rod  and  a  top  quality  morocco 
grain  leather  covert  French  oval 
type  case.  A  fleece  lined  canvas  zip- 
pter-closing  handle  style  case  cover 
is  includ^  as  regular  equipment. 
Prices  range  from  $415  upward. 

They  Are  Making 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

TIm  •ntir*  (toH  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  takot  prido  in  protonting  Mr.  Cocil 
Korrick  of  Sowling  Groon,  Kontucky  wko  is 
trviy  kolping  in  tko  wonderful  work  of  "Mak¬ 
ing  Anwrico  Musical". 
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VouH, 

SOUND  BEXXER 

mumi 


...and  LOOK  EETTEE.too, 

with  plumes  in  school  colors! 


FOR  COAAPLETE  INFORMATION  ON  THE  NEW  LINE  OF 

DEAGAN  PERCUSSIONS, 

CONTACT  YOUR  LOCAL  MUSIC  MERCHANT  -  OR  WRITE; 


j.c.DEACAN«fiie. 


1770  W.  BERTEAU  AVENUE; 
CHICAGO  13.  ILLINOIS* 


Dooombor.  196t 


Roth -Caspar! 
Pegs 


1.  Conserves  valuable  teaching  time 

2.  Provides  extra  practice  time 

3.  Maxes  tuning  easier 

4.  SimpWies  instruction  in  tuning 

5.  Avoids  peg  slippage 

6.  Does  not  require  inviard  pressure 

7.  Turns  with  micrometer  precision 

8.  Permits  students  to  improve  tuning 
accuracy  by*  concentrating  on  pitch  in 
stead  of  . mechanics  of  tuning. 

9.  Eliminates  peg  box  damage,  reducing 
maintenance 

10^  Can  be  adjusted  according  to  climatic 
conditions. 

Descfiptive  and  detailed  literature  free  — 
Write  for  it 

! 

>(.'111  k  1  .\  i’(  >  ri  1 .  inr , 

■  ^1729  SUPERIOR  AVE.  •CLEVELAND  14  0HI0 


Bt  Dr.  Angelo  La  Mariana,  ASTA 


Happy  Holiday  Season  to  you  all! 

As  has  been  our  custom  we  will  re- 
\iew  music  and  scores  appropriate 
to  the  season.  Incidentally,  we  feel 
Students,  musicians  and  listeners  will 
appreciate  scores  as  holiday  gifts. 

String  Orchestra 

Matesky,  Ralph;  arr.  A  Wieath  of 
Carols;  Pub.  Chappell  &  Co.;  Price 
Sets  A,  $4;  B,  $6;  C,  $8  (score  in¬ 
cluded) ;  score  $1.50;  parts  .40. 

Scored  for  three  vl,  va,  cello,  bass 
and  pa,  the  se\  en  lovely  carols  may 
be  played  in  entirety,  any  groupings 
or  singly.  The  preface  has  a  brief 
history  of  the  carols:  “Dans  cette 
Etable,  Hampshire  Carol,  The  Waits’ 
Song,  Baloo-loo  Lammy,  A  Carol  of 
Mar>'  and  Old  Twelfth  Night  Song”. 
The  carols  have  been  tastefully  ar¬ 
ranged  and  fingered  and  edited. 
Print  is  extra  large  and  clear. 

First  vl,  7th  position,  mostly  3rd; 
2nd  vl,  3rd  position,  mostly  1st;  3rd 
vl,  #7  in  2nd  position ;  viola  #7,  3rd 
position ;  cello  and  bass  #4  in  4th  po¬ 
sition,  Keys  C,  F,  E|),  a  and  g  minor. 
Grade  III. 

Orchestra 

Whitney,  Maurice  C.;  Toy  Train; 
Pub.  M.  Witmark;  Price:  Set  A  $9; 
B  $7.50;  C  $6  (includes  full  score) 
Full  Score  $2.50;  Pa.  Cond.  $1; 
Parts  .40. 

A  delightful  novelty  for  good  ele¬ 
mentary  and  above  orchestras.  Stu¬ 
dents  and  audiences  will  enjoy  this 
well  arranged  work.  Set  C  does  not 
include  all  reed  and  brass  parts. 
Print  is  large  and  clear  on  heavy 
stock. 

All  strings  playable  in  the  first  po¬ 
sition.  First  violin  third  and  1st  fxosi- 
tion  because  of  divisi. 

Key  G.  Time  3:30  Grade  III. 

Scott,  Raymond;  arr.  C.  P.  Her- 
furth;  The  Toy  Trumpet;  Pub.  Ad¬ 
vanced  Music  Corp.  Price:  Set  B 
$10;  C  $8;  Pa.  Cond.  $1.25  parts. 
60^. 

An  interesting  arrangement  of  the 
popular  tune  for  school  orchestras. 


Fine  Arts  Department,  State  University  College,  Plattsburgh.  N.  Y. 


I  he  selection  can  serve  as  a  novelty 
or  feature  the  trumpet  solo.  Some 
fingerings  appear  in  the  trumpet  and 
adv.  vl.  parts.  Print  is  large  and  clear 
on  good  stock. 

Adv.  vl.  4th  position,  vl  A,  B,  2nd 
vl,  va  and  bass,  first  pos.  cello  2nd 
pos.  Key  E(j.  Time  4:30  Grade 

III. 

Whitney,  Maurice;  Holiday  Tune; 
Pub.  M.  Witmark  &  Sons;  Price:  Set 
B.  $4;  C  $2.50;  Pa.  Cond.  60^;  Parts 
30<‘. 

A  melodious  selection,  tastefully 
harmonized  and  scored  for  elemen¬ 
tary  orchestras.  Unfortunately  there 
is  no  full  score.  At  this  level  it  is 
most  important  to  the  conductor  in 
order  for  him  to  assist  his  young 
charges.  A  third  vl  (T.C.  viola)  is 
included  in  the  sets.  Print  is  large 
and  clear  on  good  stock. 

All  strings  except  cello  1st  position, 
cello  3rd  position.  Key  C-G.  Time: 

3  min.  Grade  II. 

Large  Scores 

Thompson,  Virgil;  The  Plow  that 
Broke  the  Plain;  Pub.  Mercury  Mu¬ 
sic  Corp.  Available  Theodore  Pres- 
ser.  Price:  Score  $4.50;  Set  $15; 
Parts  60^. 

Six  selections  from  the  fine  score 
written  for  the  motion  picture  in 
1935,  suitable  for  college  and  com¬ 
munity  orchestras.  Parts  of  the  text 
are  incorporated  in  the  score.  Edi¬ 
torial  arrangements  to  make  the 
score  practical  for  groups  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  foreword.  Print  is  clear  on 
heavy  stock.  58  pages. 

Bassett,  Leslie,  Five  Pieces  for  String 
Quartet,  Agent:  Galaxy  Music  Corp. 
Price:  ^ore  $2.  Parts  $4. 

The  second  publication  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Publication  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Music.  The  work  is  dedicated  to 
the  Stanley  Quartet  at  the  University 
{Turn  to  page  60) 


Publishers  should  send  all  material  far 
review  direct  to  Dr.  La  AAariana. 


December,  1961 
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By  Phil  Fuller 
ASBDA  Editor 

The  p>ast  five  columns  have  car¬ 
ried  a  full  account  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  recreational  activities  of 
the  Cleveland  Convention.  The  ros¬ 
ter  of  pierforming  bands,  clinicians, 
individual  and  pianel  speakers  is  so 
outstanding  that  even  the  most  blase 
of  convention-goers  should  be  in¬ 
spired  to  make  an  all-out  effort  to 
attend  this  one.  Even  a  most  casual 
glance  will  indicate  that  the  Ohio 
Committee  and  membership  have 
pulled  out  all  stopis  to  make  this  a 
memorable  event  for  those  who  at¬ 
tend.  Their  efforts  will  be  rewarded 
if  those  of  us  who  are  the  benefici¬ 
aries  of  their  time,  effort,  and  energy 
will  indicate  our  appreciation  with 
piersonal  expressions  as  we  meet  them 
at  the  convention. 

The  official  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are: 

Charles  Ruddick,  Dale  Harper,  and 
John  Farinacci  —  Co-Chairmen 
Emil  Puffenberger,  Royal  Reynolds 
and  Wayne  Reger  —  members 
Mac  Carr,  Emil  Puffenberger  and 
Charles  Ruddick,  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee 

The  most  important  activity  of  the 
convention,  however,  is  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  Association  — 
the  basic  reason  for  having  the  con¬ 
vention.  And  this  is  where  every 
member  assumes  a  role  of  piaramount 
impiortance.  This  is  an  Association 
in  which  every  member  is  assumed 
to  be  of  the  highest  calibre,  and  as 
such,  it  is  assumed  that  he  or  she 
has  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
make  to  the  successful  operation  of 
the  association  business.  It  is  true 
that  the  executive  board  meets  long 
hours  and  it  could  easily  appiear  that 
they  seem  to  make  a  large  number 


of  decisions.  If  one  looks  at  the  min¬ 
utes  of  our  business  sessions,  however, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  mechanics  of  run¬ 
ning  the  association,  all  other  items 
discussed  are  presented  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  as  “Recommendations  from 
the  Executive  Board”.  And  the  final 
decision  rests  on  the  vote  of  the 
membership  at  the  business  meeting. 

The  executive  board  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of 
ideas,  as  well  as  to  clear  the  business 
docket  of  mechanical  items  of  asso¬ 
ciation  business.  They  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  assume  a  leadership  role  in  mak¬ 
ing  decisions  as  to  direction,  pxomo- 
tion  of  projects,  et  cetera.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  as  the  elected  officers 
of  the  association,  they  fulfill  these 
very  serious  respxmsibilities.  It  is 
wrong  to  assume,  however,  that  be¬ 
cause  these  dedicated  individuals  do 
assume  their  respxmsibilities  of  lead¬ 
ership  that  this  eliminates  the  need 
for  membership  piarticipiation  at  the 
business  sessions.  Every  member  is 
needed  here  to  lend  his  talents,  in¬ 
spiration,  and  suppxirt  to  the  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Election  of  Officers 

One  of  the  most  important  items 
of  business  is  the  election  of  officers. 
It  sometimes  appiears  that  this  item, 
because  it  usually  is  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  last  business  session, 
does  not  receive  the  propjer  amount 
of  consideration  that  its  importance 
warrants.  It  seems  to  this  editor  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
mental  prepiaration  for  this  item  and 
political  maneuvering.  Because  of 
the  premise  of  selectivity  upon  which 
membership  is  selected,  the  assump¬ 
tion  is  valid  that  each  member  is  a 
potential  candidate  for  office,  and 
members  should  be  ready  and  willing 
to  submit  suggestions  to  the  nominat¬ 
ing  committee.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  few  members 
named  to  fulfill  the  responsibility  of 


submitting  a  slate  of  officers  to 
know  the  full  potentialities  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  all  of  the  members  pres¬ 
ent.  Therefore,  each  member  pres¬ 
ent  has  a  responsibility  in  seeing  that 
the  best  px>ssible  slate  of  officers  is 
elected. 

In  order  to  know  who  to  suggest 
for  the  various  offices  I  would  like 
to  list  some  of  the  possible  require¬ 
ments  for  the  various  offices: 

PRESIDENT:  Although  the 

elected  President  does  not  take  office 
until  the  following  January,  his  de¬ 
cisions  begin  with  the  closing  of  the 
convention.  This  is  piarticularly  true 
of  a  situation  such  as  this  year,  when 
the  convention  is  held  in  late  De¬ 
cember.  Anyone  assuming  this  office 
should  be  prepiared  to  begin  inten¬ 
sive  labor  immediately  and  continue 
without  much  let-up  until  the  books 
are  closed  on  his  term  of  office.  The 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  convention  is  only  the 
consummation  of  all  of  the  work 
which  has  transpnred  since  taking 
over  the  reins  of  office.  This  pierson 
should  have  facilities  available  to 
him  to  carry  on  voluminous  corre¬ 
spondence;  he  should  be  able  to 
make  tripis  in  connection  with  his 
official  duties  as  President ;  he  should 
have  an  understanding  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  school  administration ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  if  he  is  married 
and  has  a  family,  they  will  need  to 
be  very  understanding.  (Pres.  Carr 
tells  me  he  has  written  over  2500 
letters,  averaging  10  a  day  at  home 
besides  those  done  by  2  secretaries 
at  school.) 

VICE  PRESIDENT:  As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Organizing 
Committee  the  Vice  President  must 
also  be  ready  to  carry  on  full-time 
correspxmdence  in  connection  with 
his  duties  and  respxmsibilities.  If  one 
has  never  had  the  oppxirtunity  to 
observe  the  requirements  involved 
here,  it  is  amazing  the  amount  of 
correspxmdence  necessary  sometimes 
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j  ist  to  clear  up  one  item  of  business. 

TREASURER:  Here  again,  is  a 
}  roblem  of  correspondence,  with  the 
r  dded  task  of  maintaining  a  current 
riembership  list  of  all  active,  affili¬ 
ate,  and  associate  members,  as  well 
as  the  obvious  duty  of  keeping  the 
t.x>ks  of  the  association.  This  is  an¬ 
other  task  which  begins  immediately, 
a  id  doesn’t  end  until  the  books  are 
closed  on  the  term  of  office.  It  in¬ 
volves  constant  correspondence,  or¬ 
ganization  and  coordination. 
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SECRETARY:  This  office  is 
possibly  the  most  seasonal  of  all.  At 
tlie  convention  the  secretary  must  see 
tliat  all  minutes  of  the  board,  general 
sessions,  and  committees  are  accur¬ 
ately  kept  and  reported.  This  often 
requires  staying  up  after  everybody 
else  has  retired  in  order  to  have 
copies  available  for  the  next  meet¬ 
ing.  When  the  convention  is  over 
the  secretary  must  compile,  edit,  and 
publish  them  for  the  membership. 

All  of  the  officers  are  members  of 
tlie  executive  board  which  means 
that  there  b  very  little  free  time. 
Board  members  can  plan  on  business 
sessions  lasting  into  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning,  and  they  must  make 
the  decisions  which  are  inherent  in 
leadership  roles.  All  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  planning,  the  programs,  etc., 
which  have  made  our  conventions 
run  so  smoothly  and  efficiently 
have  not  been  accidents  —  they 
have  been  the  result  of  long, 
arduous  hours  of  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  elected  officers.  Their  election 
should  not  be  taken  lightly  —  think 
about  it  before  the  last  general  ses¬ 
sion. 


Publicity  Committee 

One  of  the  new  items  at  the  con- 
{Turn  to  page  67) 


In  the  past  nine  issues  of  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  the  official 
publicity  organ  of  our  Association, 
we  have  made  a  feeble  effort  to  draw 
a  group  of  word  pictures  for  you  of 
the  etiological  concepts  that  express 
the  very  basic  philosophies  of  the 
American  School  Band  Directors’ 
Association.  There  have  been  several 
reasons  why  these  blueprints  of  our 
basic  perception  were  expressed  in 
such  indelible  phrases. 

Primarily,  we  felt  that  there  was 
a  misconception  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  our  basic  principals  by  some 
individuals,  both  within  the  Associa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  outside  the  portals 
of  membership.  We  felt  that  certain 
criticism  did  not  in  any  way  mirror 
our  activities  or  basic  thinking  as  it 
associated  itself  with  ASBDA.  We 
felt  that  by  the  use  of  a  more  ex¬ 
acting  and  complete  explanation, 
these  foibles  could  be  corrected  and 
a  more  pleasing  aura  of  understand¬ 
ing  achieved. 

For  the  most  part,  our  criticisms 
and  suggestions  for  improvement 
have  been  slanted  toward  our  own 
active  membership.  We  wished  to 
clarify  and  explain  to  all  the  new 
members  many  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  ASBDA.  In  addition  we  wished 
to  reindoctrinate  the  old  members 
who  perhaps  had  been  negligent  with 
their  sincerity  of  purpose. 

A  third  facet  of  our  thinking  was, 
in  turn,  purely  coincidental,  but  in 
no  way  the  least  important,  to  this 
explanatory  campaign.  It  dealt  with 
that  great  multitude  of  readers  who 
peruse  the  pages  of  this  magazine 
each  month  who  are  non  members. 


laymen  in  the  band  field,  people 
who  would  at  no  time  ever  think 
of  membership  as  a  goal.  It  was 
our  premise  and  hope  that  by  read¬ 
ing  these  explanations  of  our  phi¬ 
losophies,  precepts  and  concepts, 
they  would  become  better  versed  in 
our  justification  for  an  existance.  It 
is  then  to  these  three  groups  of  peo¬ 
ple  along  with  our  own  loyal  mem¬ 
bership  that  we  have  focused  our 
tri-pronged  educational  program.  A 
program  that  we  hopie  has  reflected 
the  very  depths  of  thinking  and  the 
basic  organization  of  ASBDA. 

How  successful  this  typie  of  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  or  how  much  it  will 
achieve,  can  only  be  measured  in 
repeated  attempts  of  this  kind,  hop¬ 
ing  against  hope  that  some  one  read¬ 
er  will  visualize  the  attempt  being 
made  toward  an  ultimate  goal,  an 
informed  membership,  and  will  heed 
the  lesson. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  you 
will  be  informed  to  the  extent  that 
you  too,  will  stand  up  and  be  count¬ 
ed  among  the  faithful.  That  you  are 
willing  to  accept  the  cloak  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  aid  in  the  forging 
ahead  toward  new  goals  that  can  be¬ 
come  a  reality  by  doing,  as  oppiosed 
to  hoping.  The  clay  for  the  mold  of 
success  is  within  our  grasp,  if  we 
but  reach  out,  take  hold  of  the  ring 
as  it  paisses  by,  in  one  concentrated 
effort  toward  a  unity  of  purpxise. 

It  will  take  every  bit  of  effort  and 
strength  at  our  disposal  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  goal.  We  must  fight  un¬ 
truths  with  fact,  not  fiction;  explain 
instead  of  criticize;  be  constructive 
{Turn  to  page  67) 
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A.S.B.D.A.  BAND  OF  THE  MONTH  .  .  .  This  outstanding  concort  and  marching  band  hails  from  Brattloboro,  Vormont,  and  is  conductod  by  tha 

A.S.B.D.A.  Vermont  Stato  Chairman,  Dr.  Konnoth  Forbos. 
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By  Robert  O'Brien^  N.GBA.,  C.BJ[)^A. 


N.C.tJk.  Prasidant,  Barnard  Quback,  St.  JoMph's  Collaga,  Ranssalaar,  Indiana 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  b  Iha  Official  Organ  of  Tha  National  Catholic  Bandmcntart  Attodotion. 


ROBERT  O'BRIEN 
^  NCBA  Editor 


National  Views  from 

the  President's  Desk 

Many  music  educators  will  be 
alarmed,  yet  others  will  be  elated 
at  the  developments  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  more  recently  in  the 
State  of  California,  when  they  learn 
the  legislature’s  views  toward  the 
training  of  young  teachers. 

Russell  Kirk,  in  writing  for  the 
“National  Review”,  October  7,  1%1 
states  that  the  California  legislature 
recently  passed  Senate  Bill  57,  which 
is  a  reform  of  state  school  require¬ 
ments  for  the  teaching  profession. 
Dr.  Kirk  continues  to  state  that  this 
act  requires  that  every  prospective 
teacher  must  have  majored  or  mi- 
nored  in  the  subjects  which  he  in¬ 
tends  to  teach.  He  tells  us  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  act  there  will  be  no 
longer  a  major  in  Education,  but 
in  the  intellectual  discipline.  Just 
what  this  trend  of  State  Legislatures 
will  mean  to  Music  Education  is  not 
quite  clear  in  the  reports  we  have 
read.  This  movement  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  many  times  over  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  and  even  before  that,  and  many 
interesting  proposals  have  been  of¬ 
fered. 

I'he  fact  must  be  remembered 
that  the  virtuoso  does  not  always 
make  the  most  effective  teacher.  In 
most  cases  it  is  the  instrumental 
teacher  who  realizes  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  bringing  instrumental  music 
into  the  vocal  music  classes,  as  well 
as  social  studies,  art,  literature,  and 
even  science  classes  who  enjoys  the 
greater  success  in  the  school.  Music 
must  not  become  a  competitive  ac¬ 
tivity  between  teachers.  All  of  music 
is  for  all  the  children  in  the  school. 

Bernard  Qubeck,  President — NCBA 
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The  Band  Down  Yonder 

New  Orleans,  the  mother  and  avid 
promoter  of  dixieland  and  jazz,  also 
boasts  many  fine  school  bands.  One 
of  the  bigger  and  better  marching- 
concert  groups  is  the  Holy  Cross 
High  School  Band.  One  of  the  larg¬ 
est  Catholic  schools  for  boys  in  the 
South,  Holy  Cross  has  long  had  a 
tradition  for  making  fine  music.  A 
band  was  organized  as  far  back  as 
the  1890’s  and  has  been  going  w'ith 
zest  ever  since. 

With  a  membership  of  eighty,  the 
band  begins  its  year  of  marching  and 
musical  activities  in  mid-August. 
Mornings  bring  twenty  or  thirty 
eager  musicians  ready  to  finger  B- 
natural  wrong,  but  willing  to  learn 
the  correct  fingering — and  other 
things.  In  the  two  hours  of  rehears¬ 
ing  that  goes  on  five  days  a  week  for 
three  weeks  before  school  opens, 
they  learn  to  march  in  a  company 
front,  perform  all  of  the  essentials 
needed  for  later  football  shows  and 
(mirabile  dictu!)  learn  to  put  the 
right  valve  or  key  down  for  some  of 
the  right  notes. 

In  the  evenings  of  these  three 
weeks,  the  veteran  members  come  to¬ 
gether  for  two-hour  rehearsals.  They 
have  marched  and  played  together 
for  years  and  learn  the  new  entrance 
and  music  designed  for  the  football 
shows  rather  quickly. 

Fall  band  shows  are  simple  with 
the  exception  of  the  company  front, 
close-order-drill  entrance  which  re¬ 
quires  three  or  four  minutes  to  per¬ 
form  and  long  hours  to  perfect.  It 
involves  many  changes  of  pace,  for¬ 
mation  and  direction  as  the  band 
enters  the  field.  The  music  for  each 
show  is  old,  well-known  and  written 
in  simple  four-part  style  which  makes 
it  easy  to  be  heard  in  the  stands. 
Comets  play  melody;  clarinets  and 
E  flat  instruments,  harmony;  tenor 
sax  and  baritones,  countermelody; 
basses  and  trombones,  chord  tones; 
and  drums,  rhythm.  The  Riger  Band 


Director,  Brother  Roberto.  CSC,  .  j- 
signs  the  shows,  arranges  the  m;  x 
and  has  it  ready  to  hand  out  by  1  x 
August.  Ten  shows  a  season  ,  -e 
standard.  Sousa  marches,  pep  soi  's 
and  popular  selections  are  perforn  d 
in  the  stands  thirty  minutes  beh  e 
game  time  in  a  type  of  pre-ga  le 
concert. 

Three  or  four  days  of  the  W(  -k 
are  spent  out  of  doors.  March  i  tg 
and  music  have  equal  time  during 
the  football  season,  and  not  ui.iU 
December  is  the  band  able  to  de¬ 
vote  all  of  its  time  to  concert  mu^ic 
inside. 

Before  the  concert  season  begins, 
a  rigorous  audition  and  screening 
procedure  separates  the  players  from 
the  beginners,  so  to  speak.  The  best 
musicians  are  placed  in  the  concert 
band  which  meets  for  one  hour  lie- 
fore  school  each  morning.  The  less 
proficient  players  enter  a  training 
band  which  meets  for  one  hour  after 
school.  No  school  time  is  given  to 
music  instruction.  Sectional  rehears¬ 
als  are  held  twice  a  w’eek  for  brass 
and  twice  a  week  for  reeds.  The 
entire  ensemble  meets  on  Fridays  to 
blend  its  accomplishments  of  the 
preceding  days.  A  full  concert  is 
given  at  Christmas  for  parents  and 
friends. 

During  the  winter  season,  the 
band  appears  in  concert  at  various 
local  hospitals.  The  young  men  in 
the  gray  and  blue  uniforms  are 
treated  as  members  of  the  “family” 
at  the  Home  for  the  Incurables  and 
the  other  institutions  where  they 
appear.  Some  of  the  patients  have 
no  living  relatives  and  in  their  lone¬ 
liness,  they  look  forward  to  these 
modest  musical  offerings  that  bring 
young  faces  and  warm  hearts  to 
their  confinement.  For  the  boys,  it 
is  a  sobering  experience  to  learn 
that  all  people  are  not  young,  ro¬ 
bust  or  blessed  as  they  are.  The  Jun¬ 
ior  Red  Cross  has  frequently  made 
arrangements  for  these  outings  and 
even  provided  the  transportation  to 
and  from  the  hospitals. 

The  finale  of  the  year  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Soiree  Musicale  which  combines 
the  talents  of  band,  boys’  glee  club, 
stage  crew  and  dancers.  Half  of  the 
two  hour  concert  is  devoted  to  pure 
concert  music;  the  other  half,  to  the 
colorful  staging  of  a  theme.  Cos¬ 
tumes,  music,  backdrops,  dances  and 
lighting  all  go  to  develop  this  main 
idea.  The  finale  of  the  evening  is 
usually  a  tableau  set  to  patriotic  or 
religious  music.  “The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic”  has  been  used  to 
good  effect  as  a  curtain-closer  with 
a  tableau  of  Blue  and  Gray  soldiers 
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s  anding  at  attention  dissolving  into 
a  portrait  of  Lincoln  as  he  appears 
i  i  the  beautiful  statue  of  his  Me- 
t  orial  in  Washington. 

Private  instruction  is  encouraged 
f  ir  each  of  the  members  of  the  band 
a  id  many  boys  take  lessons  from 

ofessional  musicians  on  Saturdays. 
Croup  lessons  for  beginners  are  giv- 
e  1  at  school.  With  only  one  man  em¬ 
ployed  in  instrumental  music,  and 
he  with  a  teaching  load  of  academic 
classes  throughout  the  day,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  arrange  for 
private  lessons  at  school.  Recitals  of 
soloists  and  small  ensembles  result 
in  constant  self-improvement  and 
lx‘tter  intonation. 

The  band  which  has  for  years  been 
housed  in  cramped  quarters  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  gymnasium  now 
has  the  use  of  a  beautiful  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  four  hundred  thousand 
dollar  gymnasium-auditorium.  Eight 
practice  rooms,  besides  instrument 
storage  space,  offices  and  a  large 
mhearsal  room,  complete  their  fa¬ 
cilities  which  are  full  of  light  and 
completely  air-conditioned.  This  new 
dwelling  for  the  band  is  an  answer 
to  their  patient  prayers.  Years  ago, 
their  director  could  find  no  prayer 
written  especially  for  musicians,  so 
he  made  up  his  own  for  the  band. 
It  is  simple  and  short,  and.  when 
said  daily,  gets  results. 

A  Musician's  Prayer 

“O  God,  the  Author  and  Inspir¬ 
ation  of  music  and  harmony,  we  of¬ 
fer  our  playing  to  Thee,  for  Thy 
greater  honor  and  glory,  for  our  own 
improvement  in  the  art  of  music,  and 
for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  hear 
us.  Through  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen.” 

Information  from  NCBA 
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Mr.  E.  T.  Kanaskie,  National 
Secretary,  4460  South  Austin,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin  will  welcome  your 
inquiries  concerning  the  NCBA. 

NCBA  Proceedings 
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If  you  have  not  received  a  copy 
of  your  1%1  convention  proceedings 
please  write  Robert  O’Brien,  Box 
556,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  No¬ 
tre  Dame,  Indiana. 

The  End 


HAVE  YOU  MOVED? 

If  you  have  moved,  or 
are  planning  to  move,  be  sure 
and  notify  us  of  your  old  os 
well  os  your  new  address. 


Jock  H.  MabaM 
Notionol  ExMVtWv  SMrstofy 
2019  Srodford  DrW* 
Arllagtoii,  Twm 


At  this  writing,  the  National  Of¬ 
fice  is  awaiting  materials  from  vari¬ 
ous  Chapters  for  the  column,  as 
were  assigned  in  a  recent  issue.  This 
column  will  be  used  to  clarify  and 
restate  points  of  interest  to  Chapter 
Officers. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  orders 
for  pins,  certificates,  etc.,  be  placed 
on  sepiarate  sheets  of  paper,  other 
than  in  the  body  of  the  letter.  This 
will  facilitate  service  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Office. 

2.  It  is  impierative  that  the  National 
Office  receive  a  new  roster  from 
each  Chapter  with  corrected  address¬ 
es  by  the  first  of  March  each  year. 
Please  do  not  send  just  the  changes 
but  a  complete  roster.  This  will  les¬ 
sen  the  possibilities  of  misunder¬ 
standing  through  uniformity  of  ac¬ 
tion  from  all  Chapters.  The  accuracy 
of  the  roster  will  insure  the  proper 
mailing  of  the  National  Ballot. 

3.  Each  Chapter  is  to  send  the  $3.00 
per  capita  fee  to  the  National  Of¬ 
fice  for  every  member  listed  on  the 
roster.  There  should  be  no  excep¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  Chapter’s  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  collect  Chapter  dues.  The  fact 
that  a  member  has  not  paid  his 
Chapter  dues  at  the  time  the  per 
capita  fees  are  sent  does  not  serve 
as  grounds  for  non-payment  of  per 
capita  dues. 

4.  The  per  capita  fee  of  $3.00  for 
each  active  member  should  be  sent 
to  the  Executive  Secretary  by  June 
1  each  year.  It  is  preferable  that  the 
fees  be  sent  as  soon  as  the  Chapter 
business  meeting  is  over. 

5.  The  date  and  location  for  future 
annual  business  meetings  of  each 
Chapter  should  be  sent  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Office  by  June  1. 

6.  A  Ibt  of  newly  elected  officers 
should  be  sent  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  annual  Chapter  business 
meeting.  This  should  be  submitted 
on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  to  fa- 


PHI  BETA  MU  MID-WEST 
BAND  CLINIC  LUNCHEON 

Ttw  XI  Chaptar  (III.)  of  Phi  Beta  Mu 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  "Get-Together- 
luncheon"  on  Friday  noon,  December 
22  at  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago 
during  the  Mid-West  National  Band 
Clinic.  If  you  plan  to  ottend  the  Mid- 
West,  plan  to  attend  the  PBM  Lunch¬ 
eon.  Make  your  resaryotions  at  THE 
SCHCXIL  MUSICIAN  booth  before 
10:00  AM  on  Friday. 


cilitate  National  Office  administra¬ 
tion. 

7.  A  new  or  re-listing  of  the  hon¬ 
orary  members  from  each  Chapter 
should  be  submitted  annually  by 
June  1. 

8.  The  membership  pins,  certifi¬ 
cates,  cards  and  Past  President  pins 
should  be  ordered  well  in  advance 
of  the  need.  Allow  60  (sixty)  days 
for  assured  delivery. 

9.  Each  Chapter  shall  annually  sub¬ 
mit  nominees  for  the  National  Presi¬ 
dent,  Vice  President  and  two  Board 
of  Director  members.  The  deadline 
for  this  is  April  15. 

10.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
oath  be  taken  at  the  beginning  of 
each  business  meeting  in  order  that 
the  membership  will  be  cognizant  of 
the  seriousness  of  our  order. 

The  Mu  Chapter  has  notified  us 
that  their  annual  meeting  will  be 
December  1,  1961,  at  Miller’s  Din¬ 
ing  Room,  16707  Detroit  Ave., 
Lakewood  7,  Ohio  (suburb  of 
Cleveland)  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ohio  Music  Education  Association 
Convention. 

Don’t  forget  the  Phi  Beta  Mu 
luncheon  at  Mid-West  on  December 
22.  Stop  by  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  exhibit  to  make  reservations. 

Address  all  official  correspond¬ 
ence  to: 

Jack  H.  Mahan 

Executive  Secretary- 

2019  Bradford  Drive 
Arlington,  Texas 
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Band  Directors  Congress 

To  Meet  At  Joliet,  Dec.  1 9 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Tem- 
fwrary  Committee  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  “Band  Directors  Con¬ 
gress”  will  be  held  in  the  Louis  Jo¬ 
liet  Hotel,  Joliet,  Illinois  on  Tues¬ 
day,  December  19,  1961. 

At  this  meeting,  the  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  six  major  band  di¬ 
rectors’  associations  on  the  North 
American  Continent  will  report  their 
findings  concerning  their  respective 
association’s  attitude  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  permanent  Congress. 

Associations  expected  to  report 
are:  College  Band  Directors  Na¬ 
tional  Association;  American  School 
Band  Directors  Association;  Nation¬ 
al  Catholic  Bandmasters  Associa¬ 
tion;  Phi  Beta  Mu;  Canadian  Band¬ 
masters  Association,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bandmasters  Association. 

Mr.  James  Neilson  is  the  Tem¬ 
porary  Chairman  of  the  Congress. 


MENC  Convention  To 

Present  Outstanding  Theme 

The  1%2  Biennial  Meeting  of  the 
MENC  will  feature  The  Study  of 
Musicj  an  Academic  Discipline  as  its 
principal  theme.  General  sessions 
will  have  distinguished  scholars  as 
participants  who  will  deal  with  the 
following  subjects: 

Music  as  an  Academic  Discipline 
The  Study  of  Contemporary  Music 
Values  of  Music 

The  Study  of  Music  through  Per¬ 
formance 

Outstanding  bands,  orchestras,  cho¬ 
ruses  and  small  ensembles  will  pro¬ 
vide  concerts  with  emphasis  on  con¬ 
temporary  music. 

Features  of  the  meeting  will  be  ses¬ 
sions  of  Contemporary  Music  in 
which  will  participate  young  com¬ 
posers  and  well  known  United 
States  composers  associated  with  the 
Ford  Foundation  Young  Composers 
Project. 

The  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Budapest  String  Quartet 
will  give  special  concerts  for  the 
several  thousand  music  educators 
who  will  be  in  Chicago. 

Allen  P.  Britton,  University  of 
Michigan,  is  the  President  of  the 
MENC.  The  General  Convention 
Chairman  is  Benjamin  C.  Willis, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago. 


Send  us  your  NEWS 


AMoma  OAnRiADoa  n  nm-rnsj 

BAND  am  DK.  20-23,  OUCAOO 


According  to  last  minute  an¬ 
nouncements,  the  15th  Annual  Mid- 
West  National  _  Band  Clinic  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman,  December  20-23 
will  feature  not  nine,  but  ten,  band 
concerts.  Also  a  String  Clinic  has 
been  added  to  the  previously  an¬ 
nounced  sessions,  and  there  will  be 
two  string  exhibits.  Since  there  will 
be,  as  previously  announced,  a 
unique  presentation  of  Band,  Orch¬ 
estra  and  Chorus,  all  by  the  same 
jjersonnel,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  there  will  be  something  of  vital 
interest  to  every  Music  Eklucator 
whatever  his  particular  field  of  spe¬ 
cialization  may  be. 

The  time  is  drawing  near,  but  if 
you  act  quickly  you  can  still  get 
ready  to  enjoy  the  1961  Mid-West 
with  the  some  5,000  who  come  each 
year  from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  To  save  you  looking 
up  the  complete  program,  printed 
in  last  month’s  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN,  here  is  a  very  brief  run-down 


R«d  Nerve,  internatienolly  knewn  vibitt,  will 
be  featured  in  the  Dance  Band  Clinic  te  be 
cenducted  by  Art  Dedrkk  at  the  Mid-West 
Band  Clinic  in  Chicago,  December  23.  Nerve 
will  appear  with  the  Lancers,  Central  High 
School  dance  bond  from  Brookfield,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Ted  Buenger  is  the  director  of  this  out¬ 
standing  group.  A  series  of  new  dance  band 
arrangements  vrhich  include  vibes  and  other 
mallet  percussions  will  be  performed.  Norvo 
and  artist-composers  Milt  Jackson,  Terry  Gibbs, 
Julius  Wechter,  Paul  Severson  and  Jose 
Bethancourt  hove  contributed  original  com¬ 
positions  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  COM¬ 
PLETE  datKe  band  arrangements  for  school 
groups.  This  new  performance  material  will 
soon  be  available  without  charge  to  school 
bond  directors.  Detaled  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Mid-West  Bond  Clinic. 


on  events:  Concerts  by  High  Scho  >1 
Bands  from  Sterling,  Colorad-'; 
Oxon  Hill,  Maryland;  New  Orleai  s, 
Loubiana;  Mason  City,  Iowa;  Ca^s 
Technical  High  School  of  Detro'i, 
Michigan;  and  Cashton,  Wisconsi^i, 
which  will  feature  the  special  prt- 
entation  of  Band,  Orchestra,  arid 
Chorus  all  by  the  same  personnel. 
Other  concerts  by  the  Waukegan, 
Illinois,  Grade  i^hool  Band;  the 
VanderCook  College  Band  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  two  concerts  by  the  Air 
Force  Band  of  the  West  from  Lack- 
land  AFB,  Texas.  Clinic  sessions  will 
feature  Reed  Ensembles  from  the 
Centerville,  Iowa,  HS  Band  under 
Mark  Kelly,  and  Brass  Ensembles 
from  Cass  Tech  HS  of  Detroit,  un¬ 
der  Clifford  Lillya  of  the  University 
of  Michigan;  Panels  on  “How  To 
Teach  Reading”  and  “Tricks  That 
Click”;  Reptair  Clinics,  Show  Tunes 
for  the  Concert  Band,  Introducing 
New  Products  of  1961,  String  Clinic, 
and  a  High  School  Dance  Band 
Clinic,  complete  this  quick  summary 
of  what  b  in  store  for  the  enter¬ 
prising  Music  Educator  at  the  four- 
day  Mid-West  Clinic. 

It  b  all  free.  There  is  no  regis¬ 
tration  fee  or  admission  charge  to 
any  of  the  concerts  or  clinic  ses¬ 
sions.  Educational  exhibits  of  all 
kinds  (music,  equipment,  uniforms, 
fund  raising,  and  many  more)  will 
add,  too,  to  the  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion,  inspiration,  and  ideas  that  can 
be  gathered  in  a  brief  four  days. 
Waste  no  time  in  idle  regrets.  Pack 
your  bags  and  join  your  friends  and 
co-workers  at  the  15th  Annual  Mid- 
West  National  Band  Clinic  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago.  For  ho¬ 
tel  reservations  write  Mrs.  Catherine 
Lowery,  Reservation  Manager,  Ho¬ 
tel  Sherman,  Clark  &  Randolph 
Streets,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


Nation's  Christmas  Tree 
Alive  At  Christ's  Birth 

In  1926,  a  giant  California  red¬ 
wood  in  King’s  Canyon  National 
Park  was  dedicated  as  the  “Nation’s 
Chrbtmas  Tree.”  Reaching  267  feet 
into  the  sky  from  a  base  40  feet 
thick,  the  tree  is  the  second  largest 
in  the  world.  Each  year  nearby 
townspeople  and  visitors  join  in  a 
holiday  service  and  sing  carob  at 
the  base  of  the  sequoia,  which  was 
growing  on  the  mountain  slope  when 
Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem. 
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Introducing  Mr.  Vivan  H.  Wabor  of  Coshton,  Wiiconsin,  and  hit  wonderful  Music  Dapartmont.  Tha  population  of  Cashlon,  occording  to  Mr.  Wabar, 
"numbart  around  850  toult".  Thara  ara  270  studants  in  High  School,  and  280  in  the  grodat,  all  in  tha  tama  building.  All  Mr.  Wabar  has  to  do  it 
conduct  tha  Sands,  Orchastras,  and  Chorusatl  Ha  says  thara  are  170  instrumantalists  studying  and  "nona  taka  private  lessons  outside  of  our 
school."  He  hat  a  Senior  Band  of  75,  a  60  voice  Chorus,  and  an  Orchestra  of  approximately  tha  same  number.  Tha  Band  hat  won  First  Division  in 
Class  A  for  9  years  and  tha  Orchestra  First  Division  in  Class  8  for  8  years.  Practically  all  of  tha  mambart  of  tha  Chorus  play  in  the  Senior  Band 
and  many  of  them  alto  double  on  strings.  Mr.  Wabar  and  hit  Musk  Department  of  the  Cashton  Pubik  Schools  will  be  featured  in  a  special  Band- 
OrchastroKChorus  clinic  presentation  at  the  15lh  Annual  Mid-West  Notional  Band  Clinic  on  Friday  oftarnoon,  Dacambar  22,  at  tha  Hotal  Sharman 
in  Chicago.  All  concerts  and  clink  tattions  of  tha  four-day  convention  ora  free  to  avaryona. 


December.  1961 
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By  FRANK  W.  HILL,  A.S.TA. 
State  College  of  Iowa 
Cedar  Foils,  Iowa 


Our  guest  author  this  month  is 
Paul  Rolland,  Professor  of  Music  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  String  Division.  From 
1950  to  1960,  Paul  was  Editor  of 
“The  American  String  Teacher”. 
During  this  past  year,  he  spent  his 
sabbatical  in  Europe  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  Under  a  State  Department 
grant  as  an  American  Specialist,  he 
lectured  and  performed  contemjx)- 
rary  American  violin  works  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Israel.  His  travels  also  took  him 
to  Germany,  France  and  Switzerland 
for  the  observation  of  string  teach¬ 
ing  in  these  countries. 

He  says,  and  it  is  worth  listening 
to,  “Strings  are  kings  in  the  countries 
of  Elastem  Europe.  Tradition,  talent 
and  know-how  back  up  a  flourishing 
culture  of  string  playing  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  its  satellites,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Rou- 
mania,  Bulgaria  and  in  the  commu¬ 
nistic  but  neutral  and  independent 
Y  ugoslavia. 

The  illuminating  article,  “Arts  in 
the  Exlucational  Program  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union”,  by  Vanett  Lawler,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  Conference,  should 
be  read  by  our  music  teachers.  We 
should  be  seriously  concerned  with 
the  excellence  of  professional  music 
education  in  the  Eastern  world.  The 
educational  opportunities,  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  talent  discovery  and  de¬ 
velopment  should  also  be  noted  with 
concern.  Indeed,  we  are  facing  a 
threat  not  only  in  the  fields  of  rock¬ 
ets  and  atomic  power,  but  also  in 
the  cultural  realm.  The  Soviet  Union 
sets  the  pace,  and  its  procedures  in 
education  are  more  or  less  imitated 
in  the  countries  under  its  domina¬ 
tion. 

In  the  countries  mentioned,  prac¬ 
tically  all  music  instruction  is  public, 
but  only  vocal  instruction  is  of¬ 
fered  in  the  schools,  which  are 
housed  in  separate  buildings.  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  offered  on  three  achievement 
levels,  from  the  avocational  type  to 


the  most  professional.  Privately  paid 
instruction  is  practically  non-exist¬ 
ent,  since  everyone  can  benefit  from 
the  free  or  almost  free  public  music 
instruction. 

No  Shortage  of  String  Teachers 

In  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia,  (and 
the  pattern  is  similar  in  other  coun¬ 
tries)  the  state  employs  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  music  teachers  for  all  levels 
of  instruction.  Although  instruction 
is  all  but  free,  class  instruction  as  we 
practice  it  in  America  is  unknown. 
Students  receive  a  generous  amount 
of  teacher-time:  two  or  three  lessons 
per  week  or  a  total  of  one  to  two 
hours  of  individual  instruction,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  advancement  of 
the  student.  In  spite  of  this,  teacher 
loads  are  surprisingly  low.  In  the 
Academies  of  Budapest,  Zagreb  and 
Ljubljana,  the  full-time  teaching 
load  is  six  students  per  teacher,  each 
student  receiving  a  total  of  two  hours 
per  week.  In  the  elementary  and 
middle  schools  twelve  hours  of 
teaching  is  required,  but  the  load  is 
nine  or  twelve  students  per  teacher. 
The  small  teacher-load  necessitates 
the  employment  of  many  teachers, 
and  the  state  meets  the  demand. 

Talent  Discovery 

It  is  the  job  of  the  vocal  teachers 
in  the  school  to  spx>t  talented  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  advise  them  to  take  up 
the  study  of  instruments.  Parents 
can  also  request  music  instruction 
which  is  offered  in  the  music  schools 
supported  by  the  community.  In 
Budapest,  for  instance,  each  district 
has  a  music  school,  and  here  not 
only  children  but  also  adult  ama¬ 
teurs  may  receive  instruction.  In 
Russia,  the  amateur  instruction  is 
offered  in  so-called  “Houses  of  Cul¬ 
ture”,  where  instruction  is  free  or 
only  nominal  fees  are  charged. 

Professional  Training 

Talented  and  professionally  in¬ 
clined  students  are  accepted  into  the 
Conservatories  upon  passing  qualify¬ 
ing  examinations,  and  finally,  after 
severe  screening,  into  the  Academy 
for  advanced  study.  In  the  largest 
cities  there  are  also  special  high 
schools  for  students  of  music,  art, 
dancing  and  the  theater.  The  curric¬ 
ulum  and  the  schedule  of  these 
schools  is  adjusted  so  as  to  allow 
maximum  time  for  practicing  indi¬ 
vidual  skills. 

Thus,  the  professional  student  has 
excellent  opportunities  for  study.  He 
is  carefully  nursed  and  supported  all 
the  way,  and  his  future  is  cut  out 
for  him.  He  will  become  a  jjerform- 


A  group  of  ttringitort  chock  tho  collo  pan  at 
Intorlockofl  Post^omp  conforonco,  tpomoied 
by  ASTA.  Don  Nigro,  Gloria  Wrkonmoisr, 
DoykI  Sckwari.  and  Al  Pirtio. 

er,  or  a  teacher  of  orchestra  playi'rs 
in  the  employment  of  the  state  —  his 
future  secure  but  of  course  restricted 
in  his  freedom  of  movement  and 
choice.  This  asptect  of  the  music  pro¬ 
fession  gives  rise  to  many  complaints 
and  has  caused  some  of  the  finest 
artists  to  leave  their  country  for 
greener  pjastures  in  the  Western 
world.  Concertizing,  attending  con¬ 
tests  or  professional  meetings  abroad 
is  also  limited.  Quite  often  a  piennit 
to  travel  is  denied,  or  at  times  it  Is 
received  a  long  time  after  the  date 
of  such  events. 

After  the  musician  is  trained,  he 
must  prove  his  ability  in  examina¬ 
tions  and  auditions,  and  will  finally 
be  placed  in  a  position  according  to 
his  ability  and  the  choice  of  his  su- 
pjeriors. 

Youth  Orchestras 

These  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
America  since  the  regular  schools 
have  no  instrumental  program.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  some  excellent  youth 
orchestras  organized  in  the  various 
music  schools.  The  string  orchestras 
heard  in  a  Budap>est  youth  program 
were  excellent;  they  played  with 
good  tone  and  intonation  and  with 
good  pxjsture  and  bowing  e\’en  in 
the  last  stands.  The  Ljubljana  youth 
orchestra  heard  in  June  at  the  Vi¬ 
enna  Convention  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Society  for  Music  Education 
(ISME)  was  excellent. 

Contests 

Musical  competitions  in  the  solo 
field  and  occasionally  for  chamber 
music  groups  are  much  in  vogue  in 
Europe.  The  writer  had  the  good 
fortune  of  arriving  in  Belgrade  just 
in  time  to  hear  a  concert  given  by 
the  finalists  of  the  junior  school  mu¬ 
sic  competitions.  Some  fifty  pianists 
and  string  players  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  fifteen  performed.  There 
was  evidence  of  go^  instruction.  In 
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ad  lition  to  city-sponsored  events, 
th'  re  are  state  contests  where  stand¬ 
ards  are  much  stricter  yet. 

’rofessionally-minded  string  play¬ 
er  do  not  compete  during  their 
ye  irs  of  study  at  the  Academy,  but 
loi  k  forward  to  the  international 
CO  iipetitions  held  in  Brussels,  Paris, 
Biiv'harest,  Warsaw  and  Moscow.  Re¬ 
quired  works  of  Paganini,  Wieniaw- 
ski,  Enesco,  Ysaye  and  Bach  are  seri- 
ou^ly  studied  years  ahead  of  time.  A 
winning  place  in  these  competitions 
means  high  honors  and  increased 
raining  power  for  the  young  artist. 

Music  for  Music's  Sake 

It  has  been  observed  that  music 
is  studied  and  played  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  it,  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  selected  ones,  for 
its  vocational  aspects.  Public  music 
instruction  is  not  offered  primarily 
for  its  socializing  side  effects  (as  is 
often  the  motivation  in  America) 
but  for  its  own  sake.  While  there  is 
strong  emphasis  on  the  professional 
deselopment  of  the  talented  young 
musicians,  ample  opportunity  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  study  of  music  as  an 
aiocation.  Many  adults  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  improving  their  musi¬ 
cal  skills,  and  instruction  is  provided 
for  a  nominal  fee. 

Music  as  a  Tool  of  Propaganda 

Much  emphasis  is  placed  on 
spreading  the  communist  ideology 
with  the  use  of  music  as  a  vehicle. 
This  tendency  is  obvious  in  the  chor¬ 
al  field  where  countless  works  are 
composed  with  words  extolling  the 
official  ideology.  The  many  ama¬ 
teur  choirs  and  industrial  vocal 
groups  include  these  works  in  their 
rejiertoire. 

While  this  tendency  is  not  so  eas¬ 
ily  detectable  in  the  instrumental 
field,  here  we  are  faced  with  a  much 
more  subtle  and  effective  propagan¬ 
da,  the  highly  spionsored  display  of 
genuine  musical  excellence,  as  dem¬ 
onstrated  at  the  various  international 
music  contests.  The  talented  dele¬ 
gates  are  sent  to  represent  their 
homeland  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  especially  from  Russia,  where 
no  expense  is  spared  to  build  up  an 
image  of  cultural  superiority  abroad. 

The  high  status  of  strings,  and  of 
music  education  in  general  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe,  presents  us  with  a  chal¬ 
lenge  we  must  not  ignore!” 

The  End 


Finest  Solo  Contest  In 

Nation  Scheduled  At  Enid 
Thursday,  May  3,  1 962 

Thursday,  May  3,  1%2  is  the  day 
that  any  boy  or  girl  in  the  nation’s 
public,  parochial,  and  private 
schools  may  enter  the  largest  and 
finest  instrumental  and  vocal  solo 
contest  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  The  event  is  the  annual 
Tri-State  (National)  Music  Festival 
held  at  Enid,  Oklahoma  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Citizens  of  Enid  and 
Phillips  University. 

Some  twenty  eight  of  the  nation’s 
greatest  authorities  on  musical  in¬ 
struments  and  voice  are  used  as  ad¬ 
judicators  for  these  fine  young  mu¬ 
sicians.  Each  adjudicator  is  in¬ 
structed  to  be  helpful  as  well  as 
critical  in  placing  the  soloists  in 
their  proper  divisions  according  to 
ability.  It  is  truly  an  educational 
experience.  Students  are  entered 
into  classifications  according  to  the 
enrollment  of  their  school,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  into  Elementary,  Junior  High 
and  Senior  High  School.  Outstand¬ 
ing  students  are  eligible  for  scholar¬ 
ships  to  such  great  institutions  as 
the  National  Music  Camp. 

The  three  day  event  offers  com¬ 
petition  for  concert  and  marching 
bands,  orchestras,  stage  bands,  bugle 
and  drum  corps,  choruses,  ensem¬ 
bles,  and  twirling  groups  as  well  as 
soloists.  A  “Million  Dollar  Parade” 
is  held  on  Saturday  morning.  The 
climax  is  reached  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  when  the  Grand 
Festival  C’oncert  is  presented  by  the 
Festival  Band,  Orchestra,  and 
Chorus.  An  outstanding  professional 
soloist  appears  on  this  program  as 
do  many  of  the  nations  greatest  con¬ 
ductors. 

Correspondence  Invited 

Superintendents,  directors,  and 
parents  are  invited  to  write  to  Dr. 
Milburn  Carey,  Festival  Director, 
University  Station,  Enid,  Oklahoma 
for  further  information  on  this,  the 
world’s  greatest  music  festival. 


Heifetz,  Piatigorsicy, 

Primrose  Join  USC 

Music  School  Faculty 

Jascha  Heifetz,  Gregor  Piatigor- 
sky  and  William  Primrose  have 
joined  the  faculty  of  a  new  division 
of  the  School  of  Music  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  the 
“Institute  for  Special  Musical 
Studies”,  according  to  USC’s  Presi¬ 
dent  Norman  Topping  and  Dean 
Raymond  Kendall. 

Instruction  in  the  new  Institute 


will  begin  in  February  of  1%2, 
with  each  of  the  world-renowned 
string  players  offering  master  clas¬ 
ses  for  performing  students  along 
with  a  limited  number  of  teacher- 
students  and  qualified  auditors.  Ad¬ 
mission  to  all  three  categories  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  personal  audition  and  ap¬ 
proval  by  each  instructor. 

In  addition  to  the  master  clas¬ 
ses,  there  will  be  chamber  music 
classes  with  Heifetz,  Piatigorsky  and 
Primrose. 


OBITUARY 
Gordon  C.  Allen 

Services  were  held  Thursday, 
October  5,  1%1,  at  Trinity  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  Highland  Park,  Mich¬ 
igan,  for  Gordon  C.  Allen,  59,  of  85 
Parkhurst  Place  West,  Detroit,  a 
Detroit  public  schools  instrumental 
music  instructor  who  died  suddenly 
October  2. 

Mr.  Allen  taught  at  Neinas  and 
Sherrard  Junior  High  Schools  since 
1955.  Previously  he  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  music  director  at  South¬ 
western  and  C.ass  Technical  High 
Schools,  Detroit;  Long  Beach  High 
School,  Long  Beach,  New  York; 
Brooklyn  Technical  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  and  Great 
Neck  High  School,  Great  Neck, 
New  York.  He  was  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  music  and  parades  for  the 
Michigan  State  Fair  from  1953 
through  1961  and  had  been  concert 
manager  of  the  National  Music 
Camp,  Interlochen,  from  1946 
through  1951. 

He  was  a  life  member  of  the 
Music  Educators  National  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  held  memberships  in  the 
In  and  About  Detroit  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  Club,  the  Detroit  School¬ 
men’s  Club,  the  Michigan  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the 
Greater  Detroit  Chapter  of  the 
American  Society  of  Training  Di¬ 
rectors,  and  Zion  Lodge  No.  1 
F&AM.  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  Beta  Epsilon  chapter.  Phi  Mu 
Alpha  Sinfonia,  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Surviving  Mr.  Allen  are  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Dale  C. 
Ulrich  (Barbara),  both  of  Detroit, 
a  sister,  Elizabeth,  residing  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  two  grandchildren.  An 
addition  to  the  organ  is  planned  at 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  as  the 
Gordon  C.  Allen  Memorial.  Gifts 
may  be  sent  to  the  church  at  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Buena  Vista  Avenues, 
Highland  Park  3,  Michigan. 
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Doty  and  Muller  Receive 

New  RMC  Appointments 


Paul  Richards,  President  of  Rich¬ 
ards  Music  Cor{x>ration,  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Coles  A.  Doty  as 
Sales  Mana^r. 

Doty,  a  native  of  New  York,  ma¬ 
jored  in  music  and  music  educa¬ 
tion  at  New  York  State  University 
Teachers  College.  He  has  played  as 
a  professional 
musician  with 
both  symphonic, 
orchestras,  con¬ 
cert  and  dance 
bands.  While 
studying  engi¬ 
neering  at  Vir- 
g  i  n  i  a  Military' 
Institute,  he  di- 
/-I— fN*.  rected  a  95 

CoIm  Doty  , 

voice  choir  and 
a  dance  band  at  the  college.  He  has 
served  both  as  instructor  and  clini¬ 
cian  on  various  instruments  and  has 
lectured  before  a  number  of  music 
education  groups.  He  has  been  in 
the  music  industry,  on  both  retail 
and  manufacturing  levels,  since 
1950. 


Prioi  to  this  appointment,  Dotv 
served  as  product  manager  for  the 
band  division  of  Richards  Music 
Corporation  and  became  nationally 
known  for  his  activities  in  the  stage 
band  movement.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  National  Stage  Band 
Camp  and  Stan  Kenton  Clinics 
since  its  founding  in  1959. 

Doty  will  serve  in  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  as  sales  manager  as  the  director 
of  the  RMC  national  sales  force. 

J.  Frederick  Muller,  Educational 
Director  of  Scherl  and  Roth  and 
well-known  string  instrument  spe¬ 
cialist,  clinician  and  orchestra  direc¬ 
tor,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager 
for  Orchestral 
Division  of  Ric¬ 
hards  Music 
C  o  r  po  ration. 

Muller,  in  fu¬ 
ture,  will  func¬ 
tion  in  a  dual 


capacity  retain¬ 
ing  Ws  position 
as  Educational 

Director  of  Scherl  and  Roth,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  have  full  charge 
of  the  Orchestral  Division  of  Rich¬ 
ards  Music  Corporation.  He  will 
use  his  efforts  particularly  in  estab¬ 
lishing  close  relationship  with  all 
Roth  violin  dealers  assisting  them  in 
developing  profitable  violin  depart¬ 
ments,  organizing  and  developing 
school  orchestras  in  their  respective 
{Turn  to  page  69) 


ANNUAL  "MAC  AWARD"  n  Bl PRCSam 
ON NAHONAUr  TUCVISCD  PR06RAM 


The  presentation  of  the  Annual  MAC  Awards  (for  1%1)  will  be  m?  le 
during  a  nation-wide  television  hook-up  at  the  Blue-Gray  Football  Game  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  last  of  December. 

As  this  goes  to  press,  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  MAC  AWARD  GOV¬ 
ERNING  BOARD  will  have  screened  the  nominations  made  to  them  a. id 
will  have  submitted  their  list  to  the  thirty-one  member  MAC  AWAKD 
GOVERNING  BOARD.  The  MAC  AWARD  GOVERNING  BOARD  vill 
complete  their  selections  of  the  directors  to  receive  the  Award  by  December 
1,  1%1,  so  that  these  directors  can  be  notified  in  time  to  be  present  for  the 
presentation. 

Made  in  the  image  of  the  late  eminent  school  band  director  A.  R. 
McAllister,  and  awarded  by  a  board  consisting  of  thirty-one  outstanding  men 
in  the  school  music  field,  the  MAC  AWARD  is  the  highest  honor  that  can 
be  bestowed  on  a  school  music  director  in  America.  The  1%1  award  is  the 
second  to  have  made  and  presentation  will  be  made  by  Roy  M.  Martin,  Chair¬ 
man  of  First  Chair  of  America.  Every  director  and  student  in  America  is 
invited  to  have  his  television  tuned  to  this  presentation. 

Recipients  of  the  1960  Award  were  Dale  C.  Harris,  Oakland,  California; 
Robert  Dean,  Spencer,  Iowa;  Pat  Arsers,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Captain 
James  Harper,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina;  and  Bruce  Houseknecht,  Joliet, 
Illinois. 


It  Happened  30  Years  Ago 


DECEMBER  ISSUE _ 1931 _ THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


We  Are  Making  America  Musical  paid  tribute  to  Henry  C.  Wegner,  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin  School  Band  Association,  and  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Schools,  Waupun,  Wisconsin.  A  Christmas  message  described 
the  activities  on  Christmas  Eve,  1776,  in  the  little  city  of  Trenton,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  where  a  bitter  war  was  raging,  the  end  of  which  assured  the  future  of 
America.  A  list  of  musical  programs  was  given,  which  were  appearing  on  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  air  waves.  A  fine  feature  article  on  “Phras¬ 
ing”  was  written  by  Arthur  Olaf  Andersen.  Fred  E.  Waters  wrote  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  entitl^,  “Should  a  School  Musician  Know  the  Language  of  the 
Baton?”,  including  several  illustrations.  Twenty-six  questions  and  answers 
comprised  “My  Catechism  for  S.  B.  &  O.  Musicians”  written  by  T.  P.  Gid- 
dings.  Another  chapter  on  the  subject  of  twirling  was  written  by  L.  R.  Ham¬ 
mond,  entitled  “Knights  of  the  Baton”.  A.  R.  McAllister,  President,  N.  S.  B. 
&  O.  A.,  (father  of  the  present  Editor  of  The  SM,  Forrest  L.  McAllister) 
urged  all  to  attend  the  National  Band  Clinic  at  Urbana,  Illinois,  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  giving  the  time,  place  and  program  of  the  Clinic.  Lloyd  Loar, 
M.  M.,  noted  acoustical  engineer  and  lecturer  at  Northwestern  University  on 
the  Physics  of  Music  had  an  informative  article  on  “Vibration”,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  series  on  The  Acoustics  of  Musical  Instruments.  New  rules  and 
,-equir^  numbers  for  the  1932  Illinois  State  Band  Contest,  were  submitted 
ijy  M.  M.  Rosenbarger,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Band  Association.  A 
few  of  the  many  advertisers  in  this  issue  were:  Fillmore  Music  House,  Selmer, 
Carl  Fischer  Musical  Instrument  Co.,  J.  C.  Deagan,  Inc.,  Wm.  S.  Haynes  Co., 
and  Craddock  Uniform  Company. 


1$  Your  Marching  Band  Musical? 


Mr.  Band  Director  .  .  .  how  many  times  have  you  asked  yourself  that  ques¬ 
tion?  The  greatest  tool  you  have  in  your  px>ssession  for  educating  your  public 
to  the  sound  of  GOOD  MUSIC  is  your  marching  band.  Ponder  on  this  for 
a  moment.  Use  it  well,  Mr.  Director  !  !  ! 
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flCCORDIOn  BRIEFS 


A  Oft  d#woted  to 

th#  Accordion  Ttacheri  Gw»ld,  Inc. 


By  LARI  HOLZHAUER 
Exacutiv*  Sacratary 
Accordion  Taachare'  Guild,  Inc 
R4,  Box  306,  Trovarsa  City,  Michigan 


l>>nald  Hulme  of  Belleville,  New 
Jersey,  who  represented  the  ATG 
in  the  Coupe  Mondiale  (World  Con¬ 
test)  of  the  Confederation  of  Inter¬ 
national  Accordionists  at  Pallanza, 
Italy  in  September,  where  he  won 
the  title  of  World  Champion,  was 
guest  artist  at  the  Enid,  Oklahoma 
Accordiarama,  November  4th.  He 
played  an  outstanding  concert  and 
this  young  virtuoso,  who  was  just 
twenty-one  years  old  on  October 
17th,  received  a  fine  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  ovation.  In  October  he  appeared 
on  the  Gary  Moore  TV  show  “I’ve 
Got  A  Secret”  and  other  TV  shows 
and  appearances  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  him.  He  received  excel¬ 
lent  newspaper  publicity,  and  plans 
a  concert  tour. 

Accordion  Conference  Week  at 
the  National  Music  Camp  at  Inter- 
lochen,  Michigan,  in  August,  was 
most  successful  and  plans  have  been 
made  for  another  Conference  Week 
for  next  summer,  bginning  August 
28th. 

ATG  President,  Mort  Herold. 
head  of  the  accordion  department 
at  VanderCook  College  of  Music, 
Chicago,  reports  an  excellent  enroll¬ 
ment  of  accordion  majors  this  fall, 
which  includes  one  of  the  ATG  Na¬ 
tional  Contestants,  Leonard  Feld- 
mann  of  Clifton,  N.J.  Another  con¬ 
testant,  Patricia  Gould  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  has  enrolled  as  an  accordion 
major  at  Houston  University. 

Anthony  Galla-Rini,  concert  ar¬ 
tist  and  master  teacher,  presented  a 
fine  Masters  Class  for  students  and 
one  for  teachers  in  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  recently.  He  also  presented 
one  in  Sudbury,  Ontario,  Canada, 
for  students  and  teachers,  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Myron  Floren,  famed  accordionist 
of  the  Lawrence  Welk  TV  show,  has 
been  making  many  appearances 
around  the  country  at  fairs  and  con¬ 
ventions.  While  in  Waterloo  for  the 
National  Dairy  Cattle  Hippodrome 
Shows,  where  he  made  two  appear¬ 


ances  daily  for  eight  days,  he  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Franklin  Lundak 
Studios.  About  170  students  and 
their  parents  attended  and  Myron 
was  presented  with  a  plaque  with 
the  inscription,  “To  Myron  Floren 
for  the  inspiration  he  has  incited  in 
millions  of  American  youths  to  love 
and  make  music”.  While  in  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  he  was  heard  by  large 
audienc^  and  was  acclaimed  a  “top 
entertaineV”. 

A  number  of  inquiries  have  been 
received  asking  names  of  schools  that 
recognize  the  accordion  as  a  major 
instrument.  The  following  list  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Philip  Lesly 
Public  Relations  Firm  of  Chicago 
who  has  checked  many  schools. 
There  may  be  others  but  this  is  the 
list  they  have  given:  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston, 
Mass.  —  Naval  School  of  Music, 
Washington,  D.C.  —  Julian  Hardt 
Prep  School  and  Conservatory,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  —  Columbia  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City  —  University  of  Houston, 
Houston,  Texas  —  Lamont  School 
of  Music,  Denver  University,  Denver, 
Colorado  —  Neupauer  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  — 
Combs  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  — 
Jordan  School  of  Music,  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity,  Indianap)olis,  Indiana  —  De¬ 
troit  Conservatory  of  Music,  Detroit, 
Mich.  —  Manhattanville  College, 
Purchase,  New  York — Conservatory 
of  Music  of  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  —  VanderCk)ok  Col¬ 
lege  of  Music,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

An  excellent  book  “This  is  Your 
Accordion”  has  been  published  by 
Louis  Ronchetto  which  is  descriptive 
of  the  range  of  both  right  and  left 
hand  sets  of  reeds  in  the  accordion 
and  explains  the  use  of  the  switches. 
Every  teacher  and  student  should 
have  one  as  it  is  essential  to  know 
this  reed  arrangement.  A  sample 
“quiz”  will  be  sent  on  request  — 
address  Ideal  Publications,  Box  3717, 
Oklahoma  City  6,  Oklahoma. 

The  End 


Make  It  a  Real  Christmas 

This  Christmas,  mend  a  quarrel. 
Seek  out  a  forgotten  friend.  Dismiss 
suspicion,  and  replace  it  with  trust. 
Write  a  love  letter.  Share  some  treas¬ 
ure.  Give  a  soft  answer.  Encourage 
youth.  ]j(lanifest  your  loyalty  in  word 
and  deed.  Keep  a  promise.  Find  the 
time.*  Forego  a  grudge.  Forgive  an 
enemy.  Listen.  Apologize  if  you  are 
wrong.  Try  to  understand.  Flout 


Hindsiey  Receives  Citation 

From  University  of  Illinois 


Prof.  Mark  H.  Hindtioy,  director  of  University 
of  Illinois  Bands,  receives  citation  of  merit 
from  U.  of  I.  Foundation  president  Amos  H. 
Watts  far  the  national  renown  brought  to 
the  University  through  the  work  of  Hindsiey, 
who  has  directed  Illinois  Bands  since  1934. 


This  tribute  to  the  U.  of  I  direc¬ 
tor  of  bands  was  expressed  in  a 
citation  of  merit  he  received  Oct.  7 
from  the  University  of  Illinois 
Foundation  at  special  ceremonies 
that  climaxed  its  annual  meeting  on 
the  Champaign-Urbana  campus. 

Hindsiey  was  cited  further  by  the 
foundation  for  his  “distinguished 
service  as  a  professor  of  music,  past 
president  of  the  American  Band¬ 
masters  Association,  and  director  of 
the  famous  University  of  Illinois 
Bands.” 

“In  accepting  the  citation,”  said 
Hindsiey,  “I  shall  wish  to  share  it 
in  my  own  mind  with  all  who  have 
helped  me,  and  helped  the  Bands  . . . 
with  mv  distinguished  Bands  staff, 
and  with  the  some  four  to  five  thou¬ 
sand  members  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  Bands  with  whom  I  have 
worked,  and  who  have  worked  with 
me  since  I  came  to  Illinois  in  1934.” 


envy.  Examine  your  demands  on 
others.  Think  first  of  someone  else. 
Appreciate.  Be  kind,  be  gentle. 
Laugh  a  little.  Laugh  a  little  more. 
Express  your  gratitude.  Go  to 
church.  Welcome  a  stranger.  Glad¬ 
den  the  heart  of  a  child. 


“To  Mark  H.  Hindsiey,  whose 
musical  and  personal  leadership, 
professional  skills,  knowledge,  and 
virtuoso  conducting  have  brought 
continuing  national  renown  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  bands  he  has  directed 
since  1934.” 
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"Bulldog"  Band  of 

Tracy,  California 

Salutes  Class  of  "62" 


ly  Carol  Sowio 
ToMuAga  Roportor 
Tracy  High  School 
Tracy,  California 


Tlie  Tracy  High  Band  wished  to 
salute  the  graduating  classes  of 
1962.  At  one  of  our  fall  football 
games,  the  band’s  half-time  show 
was  a  tribute  to  the  seniors  of  both 
schools  represented  at  the  game. 

Our  uniforms  were  added  to  by 
the  traditional  mortar  board  caps, 
which  were  made  of  black  poster 
board,  with  a  white  tassel  hanging 
from  the  right  comer. 

We  marched  twenty  yards  onto 
the  field  to  “Pomp  and  Circum¬ 
stance”,  then  went  into  a  combina¬ 
tion  marching  and  drill  routine 
playing  “Down  the  Field”.  After  our 
entrance  the  band  formed  a  block 
“L”  for  the  opposing  school.  Their 
student  body  sang  their  hymn  as 
we  played.  VVe  then  formed  a  huge 
“T”  for  our  side  and  dedicated  our 
.Alma  Mater  to  our  graduating 
class.  The  next  formation  was  a 
“62”  and  we  saluted  the  seniors  on 
the  varsity  teams. 

Band  director,  Mr.  Grover  Ro- 
dich.  President  of  the  California 
Band  Directors  Association  stated. 
“This  was  your  best  performance  of 
the  year.” 

The  Tracy  High  School  “Bull¬ 
dog”  Marching  Band  wishes  all  the 
graduating  classes  of  1962  success  in 
the  following  year. 


Frank!*  Chovti  in  action  at  th«  NAMM 
Convention. 


Youthful  Drummer  Created 
A  Sensation  At  NAAAM 
Convention  in  Chicago 

Those  attending  the  NAMM 
Cktnvention  banquet  in  Chicago 
were  amazed  at  the  technique  and 
ability  displayed  by  a  “13-year- 
young”  west  coast  drum  prodigy, 
Frankie  Chavez. 

This  handsome  young  lad,  play¬ 
ing  on  a  set  of  Rogers  Drums,  li¬ 
terally  stopped  the  show  with  his 
outstanding  performance. 

A  star-studded  future  is  predicted 
for  this  youngster,  who  is  working 
with  Roy  Harte  of  Drum  (’ity  in 
Holly  w’ood. 


Joliet  Catholic  H.S.  Band 

Fulfills  a  Busy  Seast  n 


■y  John  Robom 
Joliot  Catholic  High  School 
Joliot,  llUnoif 

The  1961-62  school  year  co.i- 
tinues  to  be  a  busy  one  for  the  Joli(‘t 
(Ill.)  Catholic  High  School  Band, 
under  the  direction  of  Robert  [. 
McNulty.  The  78-student  unit  lists 
63  bandsmen  from  the  high  school, 
nine  majorettes  from  St.  Francis 
Academy,  and  six  color  guardsmen 
from  Explorer  Post  17  stationed  at 
Joliet  Catholic. 

The  band’s  first  performance  was 
a  combined  one  with  the  Joliet 
'I'ownship  High  School  Band  for  the 
annual  Joliet  Catholic -Joliet  Town¬ 
ship  football  game  on  September  I.*). 
For  the  half-time  show  at  the  game 
against  Marmion  Military  Academy 
of  Aurora.  October  6,  the  JCHS 
Band  presented  “The  Sweet  Ad«-- 
line  Rock”,  with  a  clever  routine 
originated  by  senior  trombonist. 
Larr\'  Dwyer.  Next  came  the  Home¬ 
coming  parade  and  game  on  Octo¬ 
ber  14.  A  precision  drill,  using  show 
music,  was  featured  at  the  Notre 
Dame  of  Niles  game  on  October  28. 
The  JCHS  Band  finished  out  the 
football  season  with  a  half-time 
show  for  the  North  Chicago  game 
on  November  10. 

Accompanying  the  team  to  away 
football  games  is  the  newly-formed 
pep  band  as  part  of  the  Cheering 
Corps.  Members  are  Rick  Adamow- 
ski,  Joe  Banas.  Bill  Bank,  Larr\- 
Dwyer,  John  Roberts,  Pat  Tally, 
Bob  Thomas  and  Dave  Zupancic. 

December  will  provide  a  change 
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ol  pace  for  the  Hilltop  Band  with 
a  double  concert  date  at  Joliet 
C  tholic  and  Providence  High 
S(  lool  on  December  21. 

[anuary  will  see  the  beginning  of 
thi '  contest  season  for  both  state  and 
di  cesan  contests.  Tentative  plans 
al‘ )  call  for  a  band  and  majorette 
p( .  formance  at  the  Lewis  College 
h(  necoming  basketball  game. 


Shirley  Meyers  Studies 
Accordion  in  Italy 

With  Scholarship 


ShirUy  M«y*rs  and  h«r  Accordion 


Miss  Shirley  Meyers  who  is  com¬ 
pleting  eight  months  of  study  in 
sunny  Italy,  writes  the  following 
letter:  “In  picturesque  Ancona, 
Italy,  where  the  sea  and  mountains 
are  nearby,  and  ten  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  are  busy  turning  out  95% 
of  the  accordions  that  are  seen  on 
the  American  market,  I  have  had 
the  wonderful  opportunity  of  fur¬ 
thering  my  studies  of  music  and  the 
accordion.  As  the  recipient  of  a  full 
Titano  scholarship,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  studying  with  the 
greatly  esteemed  Maestro  Adamo 
Volpi.  Maestro  Volpi  is  a  great 
source  of  inspiration  for  his  stu¬ 
dents.  He  had  the  great  fortune 
and  honor  of  studying  with  the 
Maestro  Pietro  Boccoccini,  who  was 
a  student  of  the  very  famous  and 
great  musician,  Franz  Liszt. 
Through  Boccoccini,  Maestro  Volpi 
received  the  ideas  and  methods  of 
Franz  Liszt,  and  it  is  these  ideas  and 
methods  I  am  working  to  master.” 

The  Titano  Company  believes 
the  future  of  the  accordion  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  instrument, 
its  music,  its  educators,  and  its 
artists.  Because  of  this  belief,  they 
granted  Miss  Meyers  this  scholar¬ 
ship  in  order  for  her  to  master  the 
ideas  and  methods  of  Maestro 
\'olpi,  and  pass  them  on  to  other 


Father  Develops  Fine 

School  Music  Program 

Pictured  is  Rev.  Father  Clementi, 
NCBA,  of  Mary  Help  of  Christians 
School,  Tampa,  Florida,  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  youthful  choir  students. 
Two  and  three  part  music  was  ren¬ 
dered  at  ten  different  concerts  pre¬ 
sented  during  the  last  school  year, 
drawing  high  praise  for  the  fine 
quality  of  their  voices  and  the  zest 
of  their  rendition.  Works  included  a 
Mass  (Two  Part)  by  Vito  Came- 
vali,  and  several  two  and  three  part 
renditions  of  music  from  the  Mu¬ 
sicals  of  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein. 

Last  fall.  Father  Clementi  start¬ 
ed  a  band  with  only  five  exper¬ 
ienced  players,  out  of  an  enrollment 
of  120  students,  ranging  from  the 
5th  to  the  9th  grades.  By  spring¬ 
time,  at  the  school’s  Annual  Music 
Festival,  he  presented  the  public 


accordionists  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  further  endeavor  to  raise  the 
standards  of  the  accordion.  The 
Titano  Company  granted  five  other 
scholarships  during  1%1,  two  to 
needy  and  deserving  students  of  the 
University  of  Houston,  and  three  to 
the  National  Music  Camp  at  In- 
terlochen,  Michigan. 


A  portion  of  tho  choir  of  Mary  Help  of 
Chrittioni  School  in  Tompo,  Florida. 


with  fifty  band  members  playing 
Grade  E  Music. 

Mary  Help  of  Christians  School 
is  a  boarding  school,  with  boys  en¬ 
rolled  from  all  over  Florida.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  a  Catholic  school,  it  ac¬ 
cepts  both  Catholic  students  and 
those  of  other  Faiths. 


Question  Of  The  Month 

Instead  of  waiting  for  your  ship 
to  come  in,  wouldn’t  it  be  quicker  if 
you  rowed  out  to  meet  it? 


"You  know  anything  about  the  new  Band  Director?" 
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I  P.O.Box  347,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 


A  Notioned  Nonprofit  Educational  Sodoty 

IMt  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  b  lb*  OfficM  Orgoa  of  Tho  Modoia  Mmte  Mottan  Sodoty. 


Initiation  is  Keynote 

“Thoroughly  prepared  and  re¬ 
hearsed”  —  “b^utifully  dignified 
service”  —  these  comments  summar¬ 
ize  a  well-planned  Modern  Music 
Masters  Initiation  Ceremony.  Chap¬ 
ter  Sponsors  are  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  induction  of  api- 
prentices  into  active  membership  in 
the  national  music  Honor  Society, 
and  they  realize  fully  the  impact  of 
this  “b^utifully  dignified  service” 
on  students  and  piarents  alike,  and 
its  value  in  determining  the  morale 
and  attitude  of  the  Chapter’s  mem¬ 
bership  for  the  entire  year. 

Chapter  Sponsors  and  student  of¬ 
ficers  see  to  it  that  the  date  for  this 
im[X)rtant  occasion  is  fixed  well  in 
advance;  that  invitations  to  parents, 
guest  speakers 
and  other  Chap- 
ters  go  out 
promptly;  that 
officers.  Chapter 
tnembers  and  ap¬ 
prentices  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the 
language  of  the 
Ceremony ;  and 

Philip  H.  LMNr  that  all  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the 
musical  program  following  the  Cere¬ 
mony  are  well  prepared  to  perform. 
Such  preparation  enables  all  the 
participants  to  conduct  the  Cere¬ 
mony  and  program  with  a  confi¬ 
dence  which  engenders  a  naturalness 
and  sincerity  in  their  performance. 
This,  coupled  with  a  “humbleness 
of  spirit”  evokes  an  enthusiasm  and 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  ap¬ 
prentice,  and  full  understanding  and 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  au¬ 
dience. 

The  Modem  Music  Masters  Ini¬ 
tiation  Ceremony  is  a  formal,  public 
occasion.  The  words  of  the  ritual 
seek  to  lift  up,  to  the  apprentices  as 
well  as  the  audience,  the  high  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Society  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  member’s  responsibility  in 
seeking  to  fulfill  that  purpose.  As 
each  apprentice  stands  before  the 


three  emblems  of  the  Society  and 
hears  the  explanation  of  their  mean¬ 
ing  from  the  various  Chapter  offi¬ 
cers,  he  is  unmistakably  impressed 
with  the  seriousness  of  his  pl^ge  to 
uphold  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  So¬ 
ciety. 

Philip  H.  Lester,  Sponsor 
Modern  Music  Masters  Chapter  231 
McLean  High  School 

Member,  T ri-M  Advisory  Council 

Tri*M  Shares  in  Unique  Honor 

Most  of  the  members  of  Tri-M 
Chapter  192  at  Hialeah  High  School 
(Florida)  were  a  part  of  the  school’s 
famous  marching  band,  the  “Thor¬ 
oughbreds”  —  when  it  performed  at 
the  annual  Chicagoland  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  last  summer.  The  success  of 
the  thoroughbred’s  jjerformance,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  their  Bandmas¬ 
ter,  Logan  Turrintine,  is  best  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  unprecedented  on-the- 
spot  invitation  to  the  band  to  return 
next  year  for  this  annual  outstanding 
music  event.  The  audience  of  more 
than  100,000  people  seconded  the  in¬ 
vitation  with  a  thunder  of  applause. 

The  band  traveled  by  bus  and  was 
accompanied  by  several  adults,  in¬ 
cluding  Chapter  192’s  Faculty  Spon¬ 
sor,  William  J.  Inglis.  Their  return 
to  Hialeah  was  by  way  of  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.,  where  they  presented  an 
impromptu  concert  on  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol,  and  Virginia  Beach,  Vir- 
gina,  where  they  played  a  street 
concert. 

Tri-M  at  Mid-West 

The  annual  Tri-M  program  at  the 
Mid-West  National  ^nd  Clinic  in 
Chicago  is  scheduled  for  Friday  aft¬ 
ernoon,  December  22nd,  at  4:45. 
As  has  been  the  custom,  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Society’s  Initiation 
Ceremony  will  be  presented.  Student 
officers  and  members  of  Chapters 
1  and  458  of  Maine  Township  High 
Schools  Fast  and  West  will  present 
the  impressive  Ceremony  under  the 
direction  of  O.  D.  Premo  and  Wil¬ 
bur  Schafer,  Faculty  Sponsors  of  the 


tendance  at  the  Clinic  are  inv  ed 
to  the  program  to  see  Tri-M  in  ic- 
tion. 

At  the  Clinic  concert  by  the  vir 
Force  Band  of  the  West,  the  Bai  i’s 
conductor,  Major  Samuel  Kurtz,  \  ill 
receive  the  Society’s  Honorary  M*  n- 
bership  emblem  from  Alexander  vl. 
Harley,  founder  and  national  pr<  si- 
dent  of  the  Society. 

Top-Notcher 

Our  Top-Notcher  this  month  is 
Marjorie  Stevens,  treasurer  last  year 
of  Chapter  166  at  Messick  High 
School  (Memphis,  Tenn.)  She  was 
active  in  the  school  band  throughout 
high  school  and  at  one  time  held  the 
offices  of  1st 
Lieutenant  and 
Chaplain.  Mar¬ 
jorie  played  both 
clarinet  and  bas¬ 
soon  in  state  con¬ 
tests  and  at  Enid, 

O  k  1  a  . ,  earning 
superior  ratings. 

Last  year  sbe 
played  first  chair 
baskion  in  both 
the  West  Tennessee  band  and  the 
Tennessee  all-state  orchestra.  Mar¬ 
jorie  was  an  all  “A”  student  and 
belonged  to  the  Honor  Societies  in 
both  junior  and  senior  high  school. 
This  fall  Marjorie  entered  college 
to  study  music  and  accounting.  Con- 
gratu  lations,  Marjorie ! 

Chapter  Newt  Parade 

Chapter  257  at  McKinley  Junior 
High  School  (Fairfield,  Conn.)  as¬ 
sisted  Chapter  44  at  Roger  Ludlowe 
High  School  (Fairfield)  with  ticket 
sales  for  the  U.S.  Marine  Band  Con¬ 
cert  sponsored  by  Chapter  44.  Chap¬ 
ter  257  attended  a  New  York  per¬ 
formance  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s 
“The  Pirates  of  Penzance”. 

Officers  of  Chapter  190  at  Wau¬ 
watosa  East  High  School  (Wise.) 
“hosted”  the  annual  Wisconsin 
Tri-M  Luncheon  and  had  charge  of 
the  Tri-M  exhibit  at  the  Wisconsin 
State  Teachers  Meeting. 

Sununer  music  camp  scholarships 
are  one  of  the  projects  of  three 
Chapters  —  Chapter  155  at  Marsh¬ 
field  Senior  High  School  (Coos  Bay, 
Ore.),  Chapter  307  at  Butte  High 
School  (Montana),  and  Chapter 
558  at  Alchesay  High  School  (White- 
river,  Arizona). 

Chapter  5  at  Hall  High  School 
(Spring  Valley,  III.)  is  planning  a 
Tenth  Anniversary  alumni  banquet 
for  next  April. 


Morjori*  St«v«n> 
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Oaa$t  ipaaiiar  and  offican  of  Chaptar  518  at  Wattmoor  High  School  (Daly  City,  Calif.)  picturad 
at  a  racant  installation  and  Initiation  Caramony. 


Chapter  156  at  Glen  Bumie  Sen¬ 
ior  High  School  (Maryland)  also 
reports  an  alumni  activity  —  the 
organization  of  an  alumni  chorus, 
sponsored  by  the  Chapter  and  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Sponsor,  Miss  Lois 
Rogers. 

Chapter  119  at  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake  High  School  (San  Antonio.) 
celebrated  its  7th  anniversary  at  the 
October  meeting. 

Chapter  230  at  Horton  Watkins 
High  School  (Ladue,  Mo.)  plans 


George  H.  Way  Join$ 

Rogers  Drums  Staff 

Rogers  Drums  has  just  added  one 
of  the  country’s  veteran  percussion 
authorities  to  its  staff  in  the  person 
of  George  H.  Way.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Henry  Gross- 
man,  President. 

George  Way 
is  a  drum  man 
j  who  needs  no  in- 
I  troduction.  A 
drummer  for 
more  than  half 
a  century,  he  has 
spent  many  years 
in  every  branch 
of  the  business. 

His  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  sales  ac¬ 
tivities  started  with  George  B.  Stone 
&  Son,  and  include  executive  posi¬ 
tions  with  Leedy  Drum  Company, 
American  Rawhide  Manufacturing 
Company,  Slingerland  Drum  Com¬ 
pany,  Le^y  and  Ludwig  and  his 
own  George  H.  Way  Drum  Com¬ 
pany.  There  are  few  men  in  the 
country  who  have  devoted  more 
years  to  drumming  than  George 
Way,  and  few  who  know  as  much 
about  drums. 


to  have  exchange  meetings  with 
other  Chapters  in  the  St.  Louis 
area  this  year,  and  will  have  its  an¬ 
nual  Christmas  Alumni  Party  dur¬ 
ing  the  holidays. 

Correspondence  Invited 

Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  brochure  is  invited  to  write 
to  Modem  Music  Masters,  P.  O. 
Box  347,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 

The  End 


Headquarters  for  George  will  be 
at  the  Rogers  plant  in  Covington, 
Ohio.  He  will  concentrate  on  re¬ 
search  and  development  with  Rogers 
engineers.  “We  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  energy  looking  for 
ways  to  improve  drums  and  dmm- 
ming  equipment.  Our  Swiv-o-Matic 
and  Dyna  Sonic  are  two  giant  steps 
in  that  direction,  and  the  addition 
of  George  Way  to  our  staff  will  en¬ 
sure  that  this  progress  continues.  As 
a  percussion  authority,  George  has 
earned  tremendous  respect  the 
world  over,”  said  Henry  Grossman 
in  making  the  announcement. 

“George  will  endeavor  to  find  an¬ 
swers  to  any  drum  questions  — 
technical  or  otherwise  —  for  deal¬ 
ers,  drummers,  and  bandmasters.” 
“To  say  that  I  am  delighted  at  be¬ 
coming  a  part  of  the  Rogers  staff 
is  putting  it  mildly.  Never  in  the 
history  of  percussion  has  any  com¬ 
pany  come  up  so  fast  with  so  much 
new  and  important  in  the  way  of 
drumming  innovations.  It’s  an  ex¬ 
citing  challenge,  and  I  know  Roger® 
will  continue  to  make  history  in  this 
field.  I  hope  to  continue  extending 
personal  service  to  my  old  friends, 
and  trust  that  many  new  ones  will 
be  added  to  the  list,”  said  George 
Way. 


Dr.  Cecil  Leeson  Joins 

Ball  State  College  Faculty 

Dr.  Cecil  Leeson,  who  has  been 
a  soloist  with  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  the  Rochester  Philhar¬ 
monic,  the  Montreal  Symphony  and 
other  music  organizations,  has  been 
named  to  the  music  faculty  at  Ball 
State  Teachers  College. 

Dr.  Leeson 
has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  visiting 
professor  of  sax¬ 
ophone,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Hargreaves, 
head  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  department. 

In  announc¬ 
ing  Dr.  Lee- 
son’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  Hargreaves  said  that  this  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  college’s  growing 
music  department  is  “part  of  our 
program  of  developing  the  saxo¬ 
phone  as  a  serious  instrument.” 

A  resident  of  Cary,  Illinois,  Dr. 
Leeson  is  also  on  the  music  faculty 
at  Northwestern  University.  He 
teaches  in  Muncie  the  first  part  of 
the  week  and  commutes  between 
the  two  schools. 

Because  of  Ball  State’s  growing 
music  department,  students  may 
earn  a  bachelor’s  and  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  music. 

Dr.  Leeson  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  presentation  of  the  saxophone 
as  an  instrument  capable  of  the 
highest  degree  of  artistic  expression. 
Both  his  playing  and  his  teachir^ 
have  brought  him  extensive  praise 
by  famous  critics,  including  the  late 
Olin  Downes. 

Several  contemporary  composers 
have  written  one  or  more  major  sax¬ 
ophone  works  for  him.  These  in¬ 
clude  Jaromir  Weinberger,  Paul 
Creston,  Edvard  Moritz  and  the 
late  Leon  Stein,  and  Leeson  has  also 
written  extensively  for  this  instru¬ 
ment.  His  best  known  pieces  are 
his  Concertino  for  alto  saxophone 
and  wind  symphonette  or  chamber 
orchestra,  and  his  Sonata  No.  1  for 
alto  saxophone  and  piano. 

Dr.  Leeson  has  been  in  the  field 
of  music  education  for  more  than 
30  years.  He  taught  at  the  National 
Music  Camp  at  Interlochen,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  in  1955  he  joined  the 
Northwestern  University  School  of 
Music. 

He  holds  three  academic  degrees: 
a  bachelor  of  music  in  saxophone 
and  theory,  a  master’s  of  music  in 
composition,  and  a  doctor  of  fine 
arts  with  a  major  in  musicology.  His 

{Turn  to  page  61) 
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ROTH-WALLER 

C/HiJteiJtJV 

CHINRESTS 


6  Surface  Contours 
and  Elevations 

•  Secure  but  relaxed  holding  of  the 
instrument 

•  Freedom  and  comfort  in  the  neck 
and  shoulder  muscles 

•  Greatly  facilitates  the  delicate 
techniques  of  balance  between 
instrument  and  player 

Violin  i4.00  Viola  54.50 

Descriptive  and  detailed  literature  free  — 
Write  for  it 

•H-'lll  RI.\\  ROl  11.  hu  . 

1779  SUPERIOR  AVE.*  CLEVELAND  1  4,  OHIO 


The  String  Clearing  House 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


of  Michigan.  It  has  rhythmic  drive 
and  makes  technical  demands  on  the 
performers  in  leaps,  harmonics,  dou¬ 
ble  stops  and  range.  The  publishers 
were  wise  in.  printing  the  score  in 
each  instrument  part  for  the  short 
2nd  and  4th  movements.  All  move¬ 
ments  are  short.  An  effective  work. 
Print  is  clear,  but  small,  on  good 
stock.  There  are  no  ps^  turns  dur¬ 
ing  any  of  the  five  movements  for 
the  performers.  12  fxages. 

Lutyens,  Elisabeth;  6  Tempi  for  10 
Instruments,  op.  42,  pub.  Mills  Mu¬ 
sic,  Price  $4.50. 

Scored  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  trumpet,  horn,  violin,  viola, 
cello  and  piano.  It  is  an  unusual  and 
fascinating  work  with  many  rhythmi¬ 
cal  and  technical  problems.  Tempi 
meters  are  %,  %,  %  and  %. 

Print  is  large  and  clear  on  good 
stock.  Size  12x9^'.  38  pages. 

Fuleihan,  Anis,  Divertimento,  Pub. 
Southern  Music  Pub.  Co.  Serious 
Music  Dept.  1619  Broadway;  Price 
$2.25.  Parts  on  sale. 

Four  selections,  Entrance,  Sere¬ 
nade,  Chorale  and  Fugue,  for  string 
sextet  or  string  orchestra  by  a  fine 
contemporary  composer.  The  work  is 
not  chromatic.  Suitable  for  advanced 
ensemble  players  —  less  advanced  for 
orchestra  bex^use  of  double  stops.  19 
pages. 

Overton,  Hall,  Second  String  Quar¬ 
tet,  Pub.  Highgate  Press,  Agent  Gal¬ 
axy  Music  Corp.  Price,  Score  $3.50. 
Parts  $6.50. 

The  Society  for  the  Publication  of 
American  Music,  its  41st  season 
1960-61,  is  responsible  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  following  work. 

The  work,  in  two  movements,  is 
grateful  to  the  strings  in  that  it  is 
melodious  and  “lies  under  the 
hand”.  Contrapuntal  devices  are 
utilized  throughout.  The  first  move¬ 
ment,  Andante  cantabile,  b  lyric  and 
playable  by  a  good  high  school  quar¬ 
tet.  The  second  movement,  allegro 
con  moto,  is  technically  more  de¬ 
manding  but  within  the  ability  of 
college  players.  Rhythmically,  the 
work  is  not  demanding.  The  har¬ 
mony  is  not  diatonic,  in  twenty-five 
measures  the  notes  of  the  chromatic 
scale  are  used  by  the  first  instrument. 
Fine  large  manuscript  on  heavy 
stock,  in  clear  reproduction.  A  fine 
work.  44  pages. 

Robertson,  Leroy,  Passacaglia,  Pub. 


Galaxy  Music  Corp.,  Price.  $3.  arts 
on  Rental. 

A  twelve  minute  work  for  '  irge 
orchestra  constructed  after  the  c  assi- 
cal  pattern  of  the  Passacaglia.  but 
all  manner  of  contemporary  ma¬ 
terials  and  techniques  are  emplc  ved. 
The  twenty-one  variations  of  the 
ground  bass  divide  themselves  'nto 
three  principal  sections.  The  last 
variation  is  a  festival  finale.  I  rint 
is  clear  on  heavy  stock.  44  page  . 

String  Orchestra 

Schubert,  Franz,  Funf  Deutsche, 
Pub.  B.  Schott  lid.  4965.  Avail.  As¬ 
sociated  Music  Pub.,  Price  $1.75. 

Five  dances  with  seven  trios  and 
coda,  edited  by  Walter  Kolncder. 
Score  is  fingered  and  shows  editorial 
bowings.  A  fine  scholarly  edition  of 
delightful  music.  11  pages. 

The  End 


Audio-Visual  Aids 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

(also  available  in  monaural  and 
stereo  tape). 

The  joyful  peal  of  bells;  voices 
raised  in  simple  carols;  choristers  in¬ 
viting  you  to  the  warmth  of  a  can¬ 
dle-bright  church;  the  colorful 
strains  of  the  village  brass-band,  all 
in  percussive-stereo.  (A  product  of 
Kapp  Records,  136  East  57th  St., 
N.Y.  22,  N.Y.). 

“Sing  Unto  the  Lord*’.  The  Walter 
Ehret  Chorale.  One  12  inch  Stereo 
Disc  #  CR  4032.  Golden  Crest  Rec¬ 
ord.  $4.98. 

Contents:  “Agnus  Dei”  (Morley); 
“Tenebrae  Factae  Sunt”  ( Poulenc) ; 
“O  Sacred  Head  Now  Wounded” 
(Bach) ;  “Lacrymosa  —  Requiem 
Mass”  (Mozart)  “Gloria  G  Major 
Mass”  by  Schubert.  “The  last  Words 
of  David”  (Randall  Thompson.); 
“Praise!”  (Rowlye);  “David’s  Lam¬ 
entation”  (Billings);  “He  Watching 
Over  Israel — Ilijah*  (Mendelssohn) ; 
“Ave  Maria”  and  “With  a  Voice  of 
Singing”  (Shaw).  Recorded  at 
Chapel  of  the  Go^  Shepherd,  New 
York  with  E^win  Flath,  Organist. 
The  Walter  Ehret  Chorale  is  a  cham¬ 
ber  ensemble  of  sixteen  voices.  An 
outstanding  disc  and  fine  album  for 
the  Christmas  Season. 

Christmas  Carols  Around  the  World. 
The  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir 
with  Richard  P.  Condie,  Director. 
One  12  inch  Columbia  Disc.  Regu¬ 
lar  ML  5684  at  $4.98  or  Stereo  MS 
6284  at  $5.98. 
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AN  HONEST  VIOLIN 
SOLD  AT  AN  HONEST  PRICE 


SCHERL  &  ROTH;  INC. .  1729  superior 


Stxt  en  famous  carols  that  are  sung 
aroi  nd  the  world.  “Here  We  Come 
A-Caroling”,  Prayer  from  “Hansel 
and  Gretel”  and  “Christmas  Day” 
are  -ome  of  the  titles  in  this  album. 
Highly  recommended. 

"Behold!  Three  Wise  Men  Came 
Out  of  the  East”.  One  12  inch  disc 
Columbia  ML  5689  at  $4.98  or  ster- 
ero  MS  6289  at  $5.98 
This  album  gives  us  music  from  the 
Epiphany  Office  and  Mass  of  the 
Christmas  season  as  sung  by  The 
Trappist  Monks  of  the  Abbey  of 
Gethsemani. 

"Gloria”  by  Vivaldi.  The  Walter 
Ehret  Chorale,  accompanied  by  the 
Golden  Crest  Orchestra.  One  12 
inch  Golden  Crest  Record  (220 
Broadway,  Huntington  Station, 
S.Y.)  *CR  4033  Stereo  $5.95. 
Recorded  at  Chapel  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  with  organ  and  harpsi¬ 
chord  (NY  General  Theological 
Seminary,  NYC).  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
recommend  this  outstanding  p>er- 
formance  of  this  great  Mass.  The 
Chorale  and  Orchestra  as  well  as 
soloists  perform  to  make  a  first  rate 
recording.  A  beautiful  disc  for  the 
Christmas  Season. 

Films 

"Song  of  Christmas”.  One  16mm 
fUm,  sound  and  color.  lO^-  minutes. 
Portafilms,  Orchard  Lake,  Michi- 

Presents  Roy  Ringwald’s  original 
musical  work  of  “The  Song  of 
Christmas”  telling  the  Nativity  story 
m  songs,  carols  and  passages  from 
the  Bible.  Incorporates  technical  in¬ 
gredients  of  animation  with  a  fine 
art  approach.  Art  was  done  in  lay- 
en  achieving  a  third  dimensional 
feeling  by  multiplane  movement. 
Recommended  for  all  ages. 

"Christmas  music  of  the  Southwest**. 
One  16mm  film  sound  and  black  & 
white.  14  min.  Arizona  University, 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

The  University  of  Arizona  symphon¬ 
ic  choir  sings  a  traditional  Mexican 
carol,  a  cowboy  Chirstmas  song, 
and  a  Latin  hynm.  Each  song  is  il¬ 
lustrated  with  a  photographic  story. 
Recommended  for  all  grades. 

The  End 


Build  your  string  program  with  cer¬ 
tified  instruments  by  Roth,  properly 
shop-adjusted  to  conform  to  all 
MENC  specifications.  Here  is  incom¬ 
parable  quality — at  moderate  prices! 

S««yoar  Both  dealer  today! 
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Write  oar  Edueatlonal  Dept, 
for  Information  on: 

•  Ernst  Heinrich  Roth  Reproductions 

•  Pirastro  Wondertone  Strings 

•  Ultra  Sensitive  and  Flexocor  Strings 

•  Roth-Waller  Contour  Chin  Rest 
e  Roth-Sihon  Mutes 

e  Caspari  and  Gilbert  Pegs 
e  Visual  Teaching  Charts 
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THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  STRINGS 


Dr.  Cecil  Leeson 

{Continued  from  page  59) 

doctorial  dissertation  was  on  “The 
Basic  of  Saxophone  Tone  Produc¬ 
tion.”  Dr.  Leeson  has  written  for 
music  journals  and  has  recorded 
for  Decca. 
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WOODWINDS 


PERMA-PADS 

STANDARD 

SKIN-PADS 

OPTIONAL 


Writ9  for  doscriptivo 
litorafuro  today 


LESHER  WOODWIND  CO. 

1306  WEST  BRISTOL  STREET 
ELKHART  -  INDIANA 


By  Bob  Organ 

Dtractor.  B«b  Om>  Sta4l«s.  t4t  FraakUa.  Dravar  t.  Calaaa4a 


Pablitkan  tliowld  taad  all  OMtarial  for 
raviow  diract  to  Mr.  Orgaa. 


We  have  discussed  the  1)  in¬ 
strument;  2)  the  reed,  in  our  work 
pirogram  outlined  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Double  Reed  Cleusroom, 
in  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
Now  it  is  time  to  touch  on  at  least 
one  phase  of  3)  approach  to  study, 
the  technical  study  of  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

Technical  study  is  best  advanced 
by  the  guidance  of  the  professional 
teacher  or  player.  However,  avail¬ 
able  study  materials  are  an  essential 
for  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  stu¬ 
dent. 

I  mentioned  several  text  books  in 
the  October  issue  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  Double  Reed  Class¬ 
room  Column.  These  are  valuable 
aids  to  the  understanding  and  full 
concept  of  the  instrument.  In  addi-’ 
tion,  adequate  playing  materials 
should  be  recommended  for  the  stu¬ 
dent.  For  facility  and  development 
of  technic,  the  teacher  usually  finds 
the  study  book  the  most  valuable 
approach. 

Between  two  covers  one  may  find 
the  fundamentals  of  music,  music  no¬ 
tation,  exercises  for  develo|Mnent  of 
technical  mastery  and  playing  mater¬ 
ials  designed  for  the  student  of  the 
double  reed  instrument.  However 
valuable  this  knowledge  may  be  it 
can  be  of  no  avail  unless  put  into 
operation.  How  well  this  can  be  done 
depends  entirely  upon  our  approach 
to  its  application  or  development. 

Each  teacher  or  educator  ap¬ 
proaches  a  subject  in  a  different 
manner,  influenced  first  by  his  own 
particular  interest  in  the  field  and 
then  again  by  the  particular  era  in 
which  he  lives. 

Just  as  music  composition  has 
changed  since  the  time  of  Beethoven, 
and  his  bassoonist  Almenraeder,  so 
has  music  education  progressed  with 
the  interest  of  the  students  varying 
almost  every  quarter  century. 

A.  M.  R.  Barret,  at  one  time  first 
oboist  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 


Covent  Garden,  London,  England 
has  a  most  comprehensive  and  e.xten- 
sive  method  for  oboe  published  by 
La  Fleur  &  Son,  London,  compiris- 
ing  pages  and  pages  of  scales  and 
fine  materials  for  study.  This  is  a 
type  of  material  used  for  music  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  old  school.  Excellent  as 
it  is,  present  day  music  programs  re¬ 
quire  a  different  approach  to  play¬ 
ing,  concentrating  on  participation 
in  a  group,  band  or  ensemble,  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  in  no  way  means 
the  Barret  Method  is  passe:  Quite 
the  contrary;  just  as  Beethoven’s 
music  will  live  as  long  as  there  b 
music,  the  Barret  Method  in  my 
humble  opinion  b  still  one  of  the  best 
and  most  complete  methods  on  the 
market.  The  complex  of  this  whole 
situation  is  in  our  approach  to  the 
development  of  our  present  day 
music  program  which  leads  to  more 
concise  and  less  lengthy  courses  of 
study. 

The  Art  of  Oboe  Playing  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Sprenkle  and  David  Ledet,  is  a 
recent  publication  by  Summy  Bir¬ 
chard.  The  authors’  aim  is  to  give 
correct  and  supplementary  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  serious  oboe  student  and 
teacher.  Only  short  examples  have 
been  used  as  illustrations  and  the 
fdiotography  b  excellent  and  the 
categories  for  discussion  are  many. 

One  of  the  newest  Oboe  Method 
Books  on  the  market  b  my  own, 
THE  OBOE,  Overtone  Series  — 
Facts  —  Science  —  Application, 
publbhed  by  REBO  MUSIC,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado.  This  complements  my 
series  THE  OBOE  Performance- 
Teaching  and  is  designed  to  make 
available  to  student  and  teacher  a 


REBO  MUSIC  Publications 
for  Wind  Instruments, 

Solos,  Ensembles,  Chain 

421-25  E.  Alamwia  Ava..  Danvor  9,  Colo. 
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cmi  bination  of  necessary  fundamen¬ 
tal  and  knowledge  of  the  mechanics 
of  the  instrument  with  adequate 
pla  ing  materials,  studies  and  pieces, 
for  application  of  the  Overtone  Ser¬ 
ies. 

Again,  may  I  say  “our  approach  to 
study  may  be  divided  into  two  cate¬ 
gories,  1)  Technical  study  or  the 
plaving  of  our  instrument,  and  2) 
reaiiing  and  study  of  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  the  instrument.” 

Our  presently  manufactured 
double-reed  instruments  comparred  to 
even  the  early  part  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury’  are  far  removed  in  many  re¬ 
spects:  Intonation,  mechanisms,  im¬ 
provements  in  general.  When  this 
is  understood,  one  can  readily  un¬ 
derstand  why  our  approach  gener¬ 
ally  speaking  leads  to  more  concise 
and  less  lengthy  courses  of  study. 
Certain  passages  in  music  that  were 
extremely  difficult  on  tlie  older  in¬ 
struments  have  been  relieved  greatly 
by  the  newer  mechanisms.  This  has 
come  about  through  a  greater  under¬ 
standing  and  knowledge  of  the  over¬ 
tone  series. 

December  of  each  year  seems  to 
be  the  time  Santa  Claus  gets  around, 
and  possibly  a  little  bug  placed  in  his 
ear  will  help  a  certain  situation. 

If  you  have  an  eye  on  a  certain  in¬ 
strument,  new  or  used,  and  you 
know  not  too  much  about  the  trade 
name  or  make,  naturally  you  hesi¬ 
tate  to  go  farther  than  just  to  look 
at  it.  If  we  know  them  to  be  stand¬ 
ard  makes,  even  though  they  be  for¬ 
eign  made,  we  have  a  better  feeling 
about  buying  them. 

First  of  all  we  must  understand  in¬ 
struments  —  There  are  no  two  ex¬ 
actly  alike  —  it  is  possible  to  find 
a  flaw  in  any  make  at  some  time 
or  other.  They  are  like  automobiles 
or  any  other  manufactured  article. 

We  all  realize  that  every  musical 
instrument  manufacturer  strives  for 
as  near  perfection  as  possible  in 
every  instrument  he  makes.  The  per¬ 
fection  of  that  instrument  is  his  ideal. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  people  we 
would  still  be  playing  on  old  relics 
which  are  now  passe.  Still  we  find 
occasionally  an  instrument  that 
doesn’t  play  well.  I  have  always 
found  it  profitable  to  have  some 
fine  performer  try  out  an  instrument, 
new  or  used,  before  buying.  Any 
dealer  or  manufacturer  will  welcome 
this  procedure  as  it  promotes  a  great¬ 
er  confidence  to  both  dealer  and 
buyer. 

My  point  in  general,  through  this 
discussion,  is  instnunent  manufac¬ 
turers  of  today  are  of  high  caliber 


mechanically  and  the  very  one  we 
might  be  inclined  to  stay  clear  of, 
bemuse  of  not  knowing  it  to  be  a 
standard  make,  could  be  the  best  in¬ 
strument  for  us.  This  would  of 
course,  under  all  circumstances,  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  how  well  that  in¬ 
strument  played  for  us.  In  choosing 
an  instrument  —  first  have  some  one 
who  plays  well  try  it,  then  play  it 
yourself  and  compare  notes  to  see  if 
your  reaction  is  the  same. 

To  you  regular  readers  of  the 
double-reed  classroom  column,  you 
know  of  my  interest  in  ensemble 
playing.  One  of  the  best  introduc¬ 
tions  for  the  new  student  and  a 
yearly  activity  for  all  players  is  our 
Christmas  music  and  traditional 
carols  put  into  part  work  for  our 
woodwind  instruments.  There  are 
many  popular  editions  of  Christmas 
carols  arranged  for  separate  instru¬ 
ments.  However,  one  can  always 
use  the  traditional  carol  book  or 
hymn  book  with  its  four  voices  — 
Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor  and  Bass.  Two 
oboes  can  be  used  for  the  two  treble 
clef  voices  and  two  bassoons  for 
the  bass  clef  voices.  Lacking  one  or 
more  of  the  double-reeds,  one  may 
substitute  an  English  horn  for  the 
Alto  voice  or  a  flute  for  the  Soprano 
voice.  Good  woodwind  combina¬ 
tions  are  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon 
—  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon- 
oboe,  clarinet,  saxophone,  bassoon. 
But  play  those  Christmas  carols 
and  enjoy  the  holiday  spirit  —  make 
music.  May  I  wish  you  all  the  best 
over  the  holidays.  So  long  for  now!! 

The  End 


The  Band  Stand 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

and  West  Divisions  Joint  Meeting: 
San  Francisco  State  College,  San 
Francisco,  California,  Edwin  C. 
Kruth,  Host  and  Local  Chairman,  as 
well  as  West  Division  Chairman. 
December  20,  1961  CBDNA  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Directors  Meeting: 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The  other  two  divisions  will  hold 
their  meetings  in  February  1962: 
February  9-10,  1%2  East  Division 
Meeting:  City  College  of  New  York, 
New  York  City,  New  York,  Host  and 
Local  Chairman,  Walter  Nallin.  The 
sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Baruch 
School  of  Business  and  Public  Ad¬ 
ministration,  17  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

February  15-16-17,  1962  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Division  Meeting:  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
Frank  Bencriscutto,  Host  and  Local 
Chairman. 

12th  National  Biennial  Conference, 
Dec.  16-18,  1%2,  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  End 


LIFETIME 

PERMA-PADS 

Whan  you  raady  to  buy  a  wood¬ 
wind  inatrumant,  insist  that  It  ba  a- 
quippad  with  PERMA-PAOS.  Many  top 
manuiacturars  now  aquip  all  thair  in- 
stnunants  with 

PERMA-PADS 

Tha  nazt  tima  you  visit  your  local 
music  dealar,  ask  him,  "Is  it  aqulppad 
with  PERMA-PADS?"  Ttj  an  Instiuinant 
with  "Panna-Pods"  and  notloa  tha  dll- 
iaienoa. 

Ask  your  daalar  ior  tha  btodiura  ond 
irae  sampla,  or  writa  to: 

PERAAA-PAD  MFG.  CO. 

MT-II-IS  8.  W.  Ninth  Avaana 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


MODERN  DOUBLE  REED  MATERIALS 

by 

ROBERT  ORGAN 

THE  OBOE  —  Overtone  Series  AAethod  Books 
Facts,  Science,  Application,  Playing  Materials 
Double  Reed  Reference  Guides  For  Student  And  Teacher 
THE  OBOE  Perfarmance-Teaching 
THE  BASSOON  Performance-Teaching 

Published  by 

REBO  MUSIC  PUBLICATIONS 

P.  O.  Box  4232,  Denver  9,  Colorado 
Educational  Series  Catalogue  sent  upon  request 
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THIS  IS  A  DRUM  SOUND 
COMPLETELY  DIFFERENT 
FROM  ANYTHING  YOU'VE 
EVER  HEARD  BEFORE! 

It’s  the  Rogers  Dyna-Sonic  .  .  . 
New  floating  snares  combine  with 
a  custom-built  shell  to  give  you 
an  all  new  drum.  Revolutionary 
floating  snares  ride  with  the  head. 
No  snare  slap!  No  choking!  No 
beats  running  together!  No  dis¬ 
tortion  ever!  You  get  pin-point 
definition.  You  get  instant  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  entire  head  area. 
True  musical  sound  projects  easily 
at  any  volume  with  less  effort 
There’s  simple  one-point  tension 
adjustment  and  the  new  snare 
frame  acts  as  a  protective  guard. 

You  can  hear  the  difference.  You 
can  feel  it  Soe  and  hear  the 

NEW  Rogers 

dyna-sonic 

Custom-made  in 
pearl  . . .  10x14".  $150 
.  . .  12x15",  $160.  Also 
available  in  jazz  and 
orchestra  sizes,  pearl 
and  metal. 

ROGERS  DRUMS 

740-DS  Bolivar,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio 
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is  a  good  instrument,  and  more  of¬ 
ten  a  beautiful  one.  The  “A*s”, 
comparably,  do  not  have  as  good  an 
average;  and,  there  are  even  fewer, 
really  fine,  new  “K’s”. 

Selecting  A  Cymbal/s 

What  then  is  a  “good”  cymbal? 
Well,  there  are  certain  obvious 
qualities  that  any  fine  instrument 
must  have;  i.e.,  beauty  of  sound, 
ease  in  handling,  and  a  good  feeling 
of  response  when  played  upon.  Aside 
from  these  generalities,  the  cymbal 
must  have  a  broad  range  of  over¬ 
tones;  it  is  especially  important  that 
its  highs  ‘come  out’.  The  highs  in  a 
good  cymbal  should  have  the  ability 
to  come  soaring  over  the  loudest  or¬ 
chestral  crescendo,  adding  a  brilli¬ 
ant,  razor  sharp  edge  to  the  peak  of 
the  crescendo.  I  have  found  that 
thickness,  as  well  as  size,  determines 
the  sound  of  a  cymbal.  I  have  seen 
a  fine  looking  eighteen  inch  cymbal, 
that  when  sounded,  was  just  too  thin 
and  gong  like,  because  it  was  with¬ 
out  any  highs.  To  me,  this  cymbal 
was  worthless.  Also,  more  often  than 
not,  an  “A”  will  sound  much  better, 
when  close  by,  than  will  an  old  “K” 
of  the  same  size;  but,  this  is  because 
the  “K”  is  somewhat  thicker  and 
with  a  wider  range  of  overtones, 
and  usually,  the  more  superior 
carrying  power.  Therefore,  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  pair  of  crash  hand  cymbals, 
one  should  consider  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  characteristics.  In  addition, 
pair  the  cymbals  to  a  second  or  a 
third  apart  in  “pitch”.  The  pair  is 
then  considered  as  a  matched  ])air. 
Of  course,  there  isn’t  a  definite 
pitch  as  such  to  be  considered,  but 
rather,  a  general  tone  that  can  be 
differentiated.  The  particular  size 
and  need  for  a  cymbal  or  a  pair  of 
cymbals  will  determine  the  amount 
of  thickness  there  needs  to  be  in  a 
cymbal.  This  I  shall  discuss  in  detail, 
later  in  the  article.  NOTE;  never 
use  bolted  wooden  handles  on  crash 
hand  cymbals.  A  wooden  handle 
kills  a  good  portion  of  any  cymbal’s 
sound;  and  since  they  haven’t  any 
give,  there  is  the  danger  of  cracking 
the  cymbal  at  its  cup.  A  good  leath¬ 
er  strap  and  small  felt  pad  are  all 
one  ne^s  on  a  hand  cymbal.  Lambs 
wool  pads  muffle  much  of  the  cym¬ 
bal  sound  and  will  not  allow  the 
cymbal  its  full  range  of  overtones; 
and  in  addition,  does  not  allow  one 


to  establish  hand  contact  with  *he 
cymbal  for  jjerformance  control. 

Th«  Cymbal  Knot 

To  gather  and  tie  the  knot  on  he 
strap,  securing  the  cymbal  to  he 
strap,  refer  to  figure  #1.  To  adjust 
the  length  of  the  strap  to  one’s  ha  id, 
lay  the  cymbal,  with  strap  inser.ed 
and  knot  pre-gathered,  upside  dov.ii, 
and  at  the  edge  of  a  table,  with  half 
of  the  cymbal  resting  on  the  table; 
the  left  hand  holding  the  pre-gath¬ 
ered  knot,  the  strap  loop  hanging 
vertically  downward,  the  right  hand 
with  the  3rd  &  4th  fingers  inside  the 
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|oo(  of  the  strap,  and  the  1st  &  2nd 
fing  rs  outside  of  the  strap,  by  the 
cup  Refer  to  figure  #2.  Pull  the 
stra,  up  from  the  inside  with  the 
left  'land,  tightening  the  strap  up 
agai  ist  the  fourth  finger  of  the  right 
tianr:.  Firmly  secure  the  knot  to  the 
cym'ial  by  drawing  the  strands  of 
the  trap  into  a  knot;  figure  #1E,  F. 

The  Cymbal  Grip 

Tlie  normal  grip  on  the  strap  of 
a  pair  of  crash/hand  cymbals  would 
be  to  grasp  the  strap  with  the  thumb 
and  first  finger  close  to  the  cup,  with 
the  1st  and  remaining  fingers  grasp¬ 
ing  the  strap  (as  with  the  right  hand 
snare  drum  grip) ;  or,  with  the  3rd 
&  4th  fingers  inserted  in  the  loop  of 
the  strap.  Refer  to  figure  #3.  To  be 
continued. 


INTRODUCING  the 
new  Remo  Pads  for 
vyoodwind  instru¬ 
ments.  Remo  Pads 
can  be  installed 
with  shellac  and 
easily  floated, 
shifted  and 
seated  for 
perfect  clos¬ 
ing.  No  oven 
is  required. 
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TIE  BRASS  WORKSHOP 

{Continued  from  page  30) 
Spring  Blossoms,  by  Austyn  R.  Ed¬ 
wards,  cornet  or  baritone  t.  c.  and 
piano,  published  by  Neil  A.  Kjos 
Music  Co.,  $1.00 

Listed  correctly  as  grade  3,  in 
comparison  with  the  three  previous 
solos  mentioned,  this  attractive  waltz 
has  style,  flair  and  flourish  for  the 
growing  young  player.  The  range  is 
within  the  staff  and  a  prepared  high 
B  flat  is  the  only  exception.  The  ac- 


BRASS  INSTRUMENTS 

388  Eb  SOPRANO  CORNET . $149.50  I 

390C  C  SOPRANO  TRUMPET _  149.50 

3900  D  SOPRANO  TRUMPET _  149.50  ! 

394  Bb  BASS  TRUMPET _ 198.50 

395  Bb  FLUEGELHORN _ 149.50 

396  Eb  SOPRANO  TRUMPET _ 149.50 

389  F  A  Eb  ALTO  TRUMPET _  198.50 

383  F  li  Eb  Frwich  Horn  Tnimpot  198.50  | 
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compMuiiment  is  not  demanding.  The 
solo  should  be  attractive  to  your 
young  player. 

Cantilena,  by  G.  F.  Handel,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Forrest  L.  Buchtel,  for 
cornet  or  baritone  t.  c.  and  piano, 
published  by  Neil  A.  Kjos  Musir 
Co.,  .60^. 

Commented  on  above,  the  edition 
for  comet  or  treble  clef  baritone  is 
also  reconunended. 

Heliotrope,  by  H.  A.  V anderCook, 
arranged  by  Forrest  L.  Buchtel,  foi 
cornet  or  baritone  t.c.  and  piano, 
published  by  Neil  A.  Kjos  Music 
Co.,  .75<. 

A  solo  in  the  “polka  style”  which 
has  triple-tonguing  a  modest  ca¬ 
denza  and  the  usual  opportunities 
for  rubato  styling  consistant  with  thb 
type  of  solo  which  developed  the 
popularity  of  the  comet  as  a  solo  in- 
stmment.  An  understanding  of  this 
type  of  work  is  being  neglected  in 
most  of  the  music  schools  today  as 
being  “old  hat”.  It  is  this  writer’s 
opinion  that  every  brass  player 
should  learn  several  works  in  this 
area  for  a  rounded  and  complete 
development  on  his  instrument. 
Misty  Morning,  by  Mark  Troxell, 
arranged  by  Kenneth  Henderson, 
for  trumpet  {cornet)  with  piano  ac- 


New,  Totally  Different,  Incomparably  Superior . . . 


Tk*  new  H*lt*a 
Oita  arc  ptaaaaat- 
taMlIiaf.  gMraa- 
taad  Rot  ta  gaai. 
Fall  1>4  ouncaa  ta 
kaad*  naw  Sqiiaaia 
Appficatar.  Oaly 
SO#  far  tka  par- 

fanaaaca  Until  af 

a  lifaUaM. 


These  oils — new,  totally  differ¬ 
ent  and  incomparably  superior 
— lend  such  li^tness,  swiftness 
and  smoothness  to  your  valve 
or  slide  action  youll  scarcely 
believe  you’re  playing  the  same 
horn,  liicdton’s  secret:  silicones 
PLUS  special  additives  that  let 
moisture  woiit  for  you,  not 
against  you. 

Holton  Valve  Oil  protects 
against  wear,  eliminates  leak¬ 
age  and  noise.  Holton  Slide  Oil 
wcHks  like  c(dd  cream — but  with 
ntme  of  the  messiness.  As  with 
cold  cream,  professionals  add 
water  for  still  faster  action! 

Don’t  let  another  day  pass 
without  trying  these  truly  revo¬ 
lutionary  new  lubricants.  Pick 
iq>  a  bottle  at  your  favorite 
dealer’s  now. 

FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

ELKHORN,  WIS. 


companiment,  published  by  Ken  ’.or 
Music,  Inc.,  $1.25 

Misty  Morning  b  a  lyric  solo  v.lth 
wide  intervals  demanding  a  \  ell 
developed  and  controlled  flexibi  ity 
of  the  performer.  It  is  anchored  by 
an  accompaniment  of  chromatic  '  cx- 
ondary  sevenths  and  alterations  A 
band  accompaniment  b  also  av  til- 
able  for  purchase. 

The  Powdered  Wig,  by  F.  H.  Mc¬ 
Kay,  for  cornet,  trombone,  baritone, 
bassoon,  flute,  clarinet  or  alto  saxo¬ 
phone  with  piano  accompanivi,  nt, 
published  by  C.  L.  Barnhouse  Co., 
.80f 

In  the  form  of  a  minuet,  this  U 
{>art  of  a  series  of  solos  for  the 
youngest  players.  It  b  suitable  for 
a  “1st”  solo  and  has  style.  Written 
in  the  beginner  register  and  with  a 
very  easy  accompaniment,  the  solo 
b  Willfully  written  and  ideal  for  its 
purpose. 

Dream  Waltz,  by  F.  H.  McKay,  for 
cornet,  trombone,  baritone,  bassoon, 
flute,  clarinet  or  alto  saxophone  with 
piano  accompaniment,  published  by 
C.  L.  Barnhouse  Co.,  .80/ 

An  excellent  waltz  with  optional 
cadenza.  Dream  Waltz  is  an  example 
of  the  better  writing  now  available 
for  the  younger  player.  It  is  melo¬ 
dious  and  musically  challenging  and 
interesting.  It  has  very  limited  range 
and  technical  demands  and  b  most 
suitable  for  the  grade  and  junior 
high  school  player. 

Jig  for  Jeanine,  by  F.  H.  McKay, 
for  cornet,  trombone,  baritone,  bas¬ 
soon,  flute,  clarinet  or  alto  saxo¬ 
phone  with  piano  accompaniment, 
published  by  C.  L.  Barnhouse  Co., 
.80/ 

Musical  material  for  the  talented 
beginner.  The  parts  for  treble  and 
bass  clef  are  included  in  the  review¬ 
er’s  copy  and  are  available  for  the 
other  instruments  listed  above.  The 
quality  of  the  publication  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  b  certainly  carefully  and 
musically  prepared. 

Buckboard  Blues,  by  F.  H.  McKay, 
for  cornet,  trombone,  baritone,  bas¬ 
soon,  flute,  clarinet,  or  alto  saxo¬ 
phone  with  piano  accompaniment, 
published  by  C.  L.  Barnhouse  Co., 
.80/ 

While  the  writer  b  not  partial  to 
this  type  of  material  for  the  young 
player,  it  b  pierhaps,  a  good  choice 
if  a  number  of  thb  type  of  composi¬ 
tion  b  desired  for  a  piarticular  pu¬ 
pil.  It  b,  like  the  above,  for  grade 

{Turn  to  page  71) 
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Flute  Quetliont 

{Continued  from  page  24) 

one  of  the  first  exercises  for  breath 
ant  tone  control  that  can  be  used  is 
a  Icng  tone  starting  forte  and  dimin- 
ishi.ig  to  piano  in  eight  beats.  (Ex¬ 
ample  1 )  We  also  do  this  in  4  beats. 
(Example  2)  Then  we  do  it  in  four 
teats  with  a  hold  on  the  pianissimo. 
(Example  3).  These  exercises  can 
then  be  re\’ersed  to  begin  with  piano 
and  end  with  forte. 


ctx.  I 


fiXfa- _ Q. 


e.x-  ? _ 6 _ 


It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
at  all  times  the  tone  must  be  firm, 
not  windy,  at  the  loudest  point.  Nor 
should  it  disappear  at  the  first  sign 
of  a  diminuendo.  No  matter  wlmt 
the  volume  level  is,  the  tone  must 
have  its  focal  point.  The  air  stream 
must  always  be  directed  at  the  proper 
angle  towards  the  opposite  edge  of 
the  hole.  Too  large  or  too  small  an 
opening  will  result  in  poor  tone. 

Scales  can  also  be  practiced  at 
various  dynamic  levels.  At  first  the 
student  will  usually  play  loud  on  the 
high  notes  and  soft  on  ^e  low  notes. 
Try  starting  the  scale  at  the  top  and 
making  a  crescendo  as  the  scale  de- 
cends.  Go  directly  back  up  the  scale 
with  a  diminuendo.  (Example  4). 

It  is  only  after  a  student  can  con¬ 
trol  his  tone  at  various  dynamic 
levels  can  he  be  allowed  to  start  on 
a  vibrato.  We  will  discuss  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  later  column. 

Music  Review 

More  Easy  Flute  Solos  for  One  or 
Two  flutes  with  Piano  accompani¬ 
ment,  Arranged  by  Jay  Arnold  and 
Charles  Lindsay,  Jr.,  published  by 
Consolidated  Music  Publishers,  Inc., 
Volume  28. 

The  publisher  describes  this  vol¬ 
ume  as  “containing  compositions 
known  and  unknown  folk  songs  and 
tymphonic  works  as  well  as  currently 


popular  and  ever-popular  master- 
works”. 

Contained  in  each  book  is  an  op¬ 
tional  second  part.  These  can  be 
used  in  combination  with  the  clarin¬ 
et,  saxophone,  trumpet  or  trombone 
books  in  the  series.  These  are  good 
for  recreational  playing  in  families 
where  the  students  play  unlike  instru¬ 
ments.  The  piano  parts  are  easy 
enough  for  students  or  even  parents 
who  might  like  to  revive  their  long- 
dormant  technique. 

Three  For  All,  Part  Writing  for 
Group  Playing,  arranged  by  Mc- 
Naughton  and  Charles  Lindsay,  Jr., 
published  by  Consolidated  Music 
Publishers,  Inc.,  240  West  55th  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  another  album  that  is  fine 
for  family  groups  or  small  groups 
at  school.  It  contains  “Blue  Tail 
Fly”,  “Greensleeves”,  “Peter  and  the 
Wolf’  and  many  others  of  that  type. 

It  comes  in  three  separate  vol¬ 
umes,  with  separate  parts  in  each 
volume  including  piano.  Volume  I 
is  for  Brass,  Volume  II  is  for  Strings, 
and  Volume  III  is  for  Woodwinds. 
This  should  also  be  good  for  small 
schools  with  a  limited  instrumenta¬ 
tion. 

The  End 


A.S.B.D.A. 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

vention  this  year  will  be  the  sending 
of  a  release  to  local  newspapers  no¬ 
tifying  them  of  our  attendance.  If 
you  did  not  send  in  your  survey 
form  for  this  and  would  like  to  have 
your  local  paper  notified  of  your  at¬ 
tendance  —  find  your  form  and  send 
it  to  President  Carr  immediately. 

The  End 


The  President's  Letter 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

as  opposed  to  a  negative  attitude  and 
above  all  be  humble  and  sincere 
when  we  face  the  ‘hard  sell’.  We 
have  the  framework  of  a  mighty  for¬ 
tress  in  our  Constitution,  with  which 
to  work.  It  is  a  good  one  and  made 
by  the  membership  itself.  It  is  a 
crutch  that  you  never  need  apolo¬ 
gize  for.  Be  proud  of  its  basic 
thoughts.  Never  relax  your  sight  of 
the  ideal,  “Better  Bands  in  the 
Schools  of  Today  and  Tomorrow”. 

There  cannot  ever  be  any  relaxing 
of  these  basic  ideas.  There  must  be 
a  constant  effort  to  broaden  the  base 
and  a  pyramiding  of  the  concepts 
that  hold  us  together  in  one  com¬ 
mon  cause.  We  possess  the  ability, 
let  there  be  no  question,  ever,  about 
our  desires  and  ambition. 

A  very  Merry  Christmas  to  all  of 
you  and  a  p>articular  Seasons  Greet¬ 
ings  to  people  of  all  faiths.  May  the 
deeds  that  cloak  you  during  the 
New  Year  mirror  your  efforts  toward 
the  goals  you  have  set  for  success. 

Very  sincerely  yours 

Mac  E.  Carr,  President 


Room  At  The  Top 

An  executive  came  home  and 
slumped  in  his  favorite  chair  with  a 
discouraged  look.  His  wife  asked 
what  was  wrong. 

“You  know  these  aptitude  tests 
we're  giving  at  the  office?  Well,  I 
took  one  today  and  it’s  a  good  thing 
I  own  the  company!” 
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The  Holy  Land 

{Continued  from  page  34) 


ish  rule.  Consequently,  many  Eng¬ 
lish  customs  were  ob^rvable,  su^ 
as,  the  language  and  driving  cm  the 
left  side  of  the  highway.  Our  first 
concert  was  performed  in  the  sports 
stadium,  which  both  the  President 
and  the  Vice-President  of  Cyprus 
attended.  Our  second  concert  was 
given  in  an  ancient  Greek  Theatre, 
similar  to  the  Roman  Theatre  in 
Amman,  but  with  less  reconstruction 
done  on  it. 

Our  next  stop  was  Istanbul,  which 
was  probably  the  dirtiest  city  of  the 
whole  25,000  mile  tour.  Enthroned 
on  seven  hills  below  which  mark  the 
dark  blue,  swift  waters  of  the  Bos- 
pherous  separating  Europie  and  Asia, 
Istanbul  has  been  continuously  a 
metropolis  for  2,600  years,  longer 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
The  tourist  is  immediately  attracted 
by  over  five-hundred  mosques,  of 
which  the  Sultan  Ahmet  Mosque 
(The  Blue  Mosque)  is  probably  the 
most  noted.  The  large  domes  and 


minarets,  the  fine  acoustics,  and  the 
fabulous  and  precious  mosaics  in¬ 
side  characterize  these  structures. 

The  Covered  Bazaars  in  Istanbul 
are  among  the  most  famous  in  the 
world.  Its  streets  and  alleys  are 
roofed  with  vaults  and  domes.  It  is 
customary  to  bargaun  the  proprietor 
frcxn  thirty  -to  fifty  per  cent  lower 
than  his  original  price.  In  general, 
Istanbul  is  an  old  and  dirty  city 
reeking  with  immorality;  narrow 
streets  also  result  in  numerous  traf¬ 
fic  problems. 

We  had  the  misfortune  to  perform 
at  a  sports  arena  in  Istanbul  having 
an  echo  of  three  seconds.  Neverthless 
we  performed  and  received  great 
enthusiastic  response.  Even  though 
the  city  itself  was  quite  old  and 
dirty,  the  roads  outside  the  city  were 
beautiful  dual  highways. 

After  the  morale  let-down  in  Is¬ 
tanbul  most  of  the  band  members 
were  pessimistic  about  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  in  Athens,  Greece.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Athens  was  probably  the 
brightest  and  cleanest  city  that  we 
had  thus  far  visited.  There  is  as 
much  traffic  on  the  streets  and  side¬ 
walks  at  12  noon  as  there  is  at  12 
midnight.  Also,  the  band’s  doctor  in- 
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structed  us  to  feel  free  and  eat  any¬ 
thing 

While  in  Athens  we  visited  the 
Acropolis,  the  hill  on  which  the 
ancient  Parthenon  and  other  his¬ 
torical  monuments  and  temples  are 


MR.  RUOOIBtl,  RRHUANT  RASSOONIST 
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Write  for  free  catalogue. 
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DOUBLE  REEDS. 

Years  ahead  in  design  and  construe- 
tion.  Built  to  outplay  highest  priced 
bassoons  and  it  does  just  that. 

All  schools  need  bassoons  and  Mr. 
RECOMMB4DEO  RY  RuggieH  says,  "Here  at  last  is  an  ex- 
FRANK  RuooiRi  cellent  bassoon,  at  such  a  sensible 
price  that  students  themselves  can 
buy  them." 

LINTONITE  BODY  crackproof  and 
rugged.  Fits  perfectly  into  your  rental 
program. 
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loci  ted.  The  Temple  of  Olympian 
Zeu',  the  ancient  stadiums,  the 
mot  em  horseshoe  stadium  of 
“Oi  'Tnpia”,  The  Theseum,  are  other 
fas<  nating  sites  visited  while  in 
Ath  -ns.  We  also  performed  concerts 
in  Mrueus  and  Salonica,  Greece. 

Bucharest  and  Brasov,  Rumania 
wei'‘  beautiful  cities,  but  this  was 
the  first  country  in  which  we  per- 
foniied  that  “They”  told  us  what  to 
play  and  what  not  to  play.  At  any 
rate,  Brasov  was  located  in  the 
Transylvania  Mountains  and  looked 
like  a  little  Swiss  city;  Bucharest  was 
similar  to,  but  more  modem  than, 
any  of  the  Russian  cities.  Riding 
within  the  U.S.S.R.,  Rumania,  and 
Poland,  in  their  buses  is  quite  a 
frightening  experience.  First,  as  we 
traveled  up  and  down  the  mountains 
the  drivers  would  either  race  with 
one  another  or  drive  so  fast  that  a 
person  would  conceive  there  was  a 
race  on.  Secondly,  the  custom  is, 
while  approaching  another  vehicle, 
to  flash  the  headlights  on  and  off 
until,  at  the  last  second,  both  ve¬ 
hicles  are  approaching  without  any 
lights  at  all.  In  America  this  game  is 
called  “Chicken”. 

In  Bucharest,  the  band  played  in 
the  most  elaborate  concert  hall  in 
which  I  have  ever  performed.  Be¬ 
hind  each  individual  chair  was  a 
separate  speaker  and  there  were 
over  one  hundred  amplifiers  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  ceiling  and  walls.  With 
all  this,  the  acoustics  had  to  be 
excellent. 

While  in  Warsaw,  which  was 
aq)proximately  eighty  per  cent  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  war,  we  saw 
many  ruins  of  the  war  —  indeed, 
quite  a  sight.  Poland  is  probably 
freer  and  less  restrictive  than  any 
of  the  iron-curtain  countries;  the 
people  are  quite  free  religiously 
too.  Our  last  week  was  pr^ably 
the  most  tiring  of  all,  because  we 
traveled  by  bus  from  city  to  city 
playing  all  one  night  stands.  How¬ 
ever,  all  through  the  tour  the 
concert  times  were  most  undesirable. 
Many  of  our  concerts  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  were  scheduled  for  7:00 
and  8:00  P.M.  and  when  we  arrived 
at  the  hotel  following  the  concert,  we 
would  eat  dinner.  Several  concerts 
were  scheduled  at  9:00  and  10:00 
PM.  (concerts  over  two  hours)  and 
the  following  day  (Sunday  or  Mon¬ 
day,  etc.)  we  would  perform  another 
concert  at  10:00  or  11:00  AM. 
Therefore,  following  this  rigid  sched¬ 
ule,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  as 
much  sleep  as  possible. 

While  in  Poland,  we  toured  the 
Auschwitz  concentration  camp. 


which  has  been  restored  to  a  mu¬ 
seum.  Auschwitz  is  considered  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  of  all  the  camps.  Finally,  return¬ 
ing  to  Warsaw  for  two  more 
concerts  that  were  televised  through¬ 
out  the  country.  In  general,  Poland 
was  modem  in  many  ways,  includ¬ 
ing  their  clothes  and  department 
stores  than  either  the  U.S.S.R.  or 
Rumania. 

Frankfurt,  Germany,  the  place  of 
departure  for  New  York  City,  was 
literally  the  closest  city  to  America. 
The  airport,  the  deluxe  super  high¬ 
ways  and  buses,  clothes,  buildings, 
and  thousands  of  other  things  that 
just  brought  us  closer  and  closer  to 
America.  “I  like  New  York  in 
June”  are  the  words  the  band  mem¬ 
bers  were  singing  by  the  time  we 
arrived  in  Frankfurt. 

While  in  New  York  the  sym¬ 
phony  Band  recorded  a  series  of 
college  fight-songs  for  Vanguard 
Records.  The  record  will  be  released 
commercially  in  the  Fall  of  1961. 
Also  the  University  provided  every 
member  in  the  band  with  a  ticket 
to  a  Broadway  musical  show  as 
a  remuneration  for  the  band  mem¬ 
bers*  successful  tour. 

To  summarize  the  New  York  Car¬ 
negie  Hall  concert:  William  Schu- 
man,  Vincent  Persichetti,  Morton 
Gould,  and  Vittorio  Giannini  were 
present.  “  .  .  .  The  University  of 
Michigan  Symphony  Band  gave  a 
homecoming  concert  last  night  under 
William  D.  Revelli’s  direction  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  which  filled  not  only 
with  admirable  sound  but  also,  de¬ 
spite  the  evening’s  warmth,  with 
listeners.  The  transcribed  portion 
of  the  prc^ram,  including  music  of 
Berlioz,  Respighi,  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
and  Moussorgsky,  was  also  a  type 
which  called  attention  to  the  re¬ 
markable  standards  of  performance 
and  instrumental  virtuosity  which 
were  consistently  displayed  by  this 
remarkable  ensemble  under  a  con¬ 
ductor  who  has  served  the  university 
for  twenty-six  years.  The  span  of 
color  was  genuine  and  varied;  there 
was  memorable  clarity  of  detail  as 
well  as  memorable  brilliance,  along 
with  absolute  unity  and  precision, 
and  each  section  of  the  band  seemed 
equally  expert.”  —  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  June  3,  1961. 

“The  Michigan  ensemble  com¬ 
posed  of  ninety-four  students  of  the 
university,  played  with  the  precision 
of  a  well-oiled  machine.  More  than 
that,  it  produced  some  luscious, 
gleaming  organlike  sonorities  within 
jjerformances  that  were  always  ac¬ 
curate,  texturally  clean,  and  smooth 


flowing.  The  playing  was  especially 
notable  in  works  composed  by  con¬ 
temporary  American  composers.  The 
statement  of  the  tune  ‘Chester’  at 
the  beginning  of  William  Schuman’s 
Overture  on  that  tune  had  a  noble 
ring.  The  interplay  of  muted  son¬ 
orities  in  Vincent  Persichetti’s 
‘Psalm  for  Band’  was  beautiful, 
and  the  virtuosity  of  the  various 
sections,  particularly  the  trumpots, 
in  excerpts  from  Morton  Gould’s 
Symphony  for  Band  was  extraor¬ 
dinary.”  — New  York  Times,  June 
3,  1961. 

The  End 


Doty  and  Muller 

{Continued  from  page  54) 

territories  and  rendering  his  services 
as  a  clinician  on  stringed  instru¬ 
ments. 

Muller  holds  a  Master  of  Arts  de¬ 
gree  from  New  York  University.  He 
served  on  the  faculty  of  New  York 
University,  Temple  University,  and 
the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  He 
has  been  a  staff  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Camp  at  Interlochen, 
Michigan.  He  has  directed  num¬ 
erous  symphony  orchestras  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  has  compx)sed 
and  arranged  symphonic  works. 

Muller  may  be  reached  through 
the  offices  of  Scherl  and  Roth, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Richards 
Music  Corpxjration,  Elkhart,  Indi- 


Effect  of  Parental  Attitudes 

{Continued  from  page  8) 

to  Your  Child”,  discusses  both  p)osi- 
tive  and  negative  attitudes  and  what 
parents  can  learn  from  them.  Like 
the  confidential  study  repxjrt  for 
music  educators,  the  parent’s  book¬ 
let  is  based  up>on  the  same  original 
psychological  research  and  frankly 
examines  how  parents  beliefs  and 
feelings  directly  affect  the  child  and 
his  success  or  failures  in  music.  The 
booklet  will  be  made  available  to 
parents  through  schools  as  well  as 
through  G.  Leblanc  dealers. 
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Sixth  in  a  series  of  articles  by  some  of  America’s  most  prominent 
band  directors  on  the  subject  of  — 


Why  Have  Music  In  Our  Nations  Schools? 


By  Seymour  Okim,  ASBDA 
17367  Pinehurst  Street 
Detroit  21,  Michigan 


An  economy-minded  public  and  in¬ 
quisitive  school  administration  have  re¬ 
quested  all  departments  in  the  school 
curriculum  requiring  high  budgets  to 
justify  their  need  for  funds  in  order  to 
maintain  status  in  our  educational  struc¬ 
tures.  As  a  program  so  classified,  instru¬ 
mental  music  has  found  it  necessary  to 
examine  its  functions  and  objectives 
closely. 

The  pa.ssing  years  have  been  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  for  public  education.  Busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  have  censured  it  un¬ 
ceasingly  and  unmercifully  for  failing  to 
maintain  standards  and  quality  teach¬ 
ing.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  how  much  of 
this  torrent  of  criticism  now  flowing 
over  public  education  is  justified,  but 
the  graduation  of  students  unable  to  as¬ 
sume  responsible  places  in  our  adult  so¬ 
ciety  would  give  some  validity  to  this 
argument. 

Rapidly  changing  concepts  of  educa¬ 
tion  have  added  to  the  burdens  of  the 
instrumental  musk  instructor.  Under 
such  fluctuating  and  uncertain  condi¬ 
tions  justification  of  any  program  in  a 
similar  position  to  the  band  program 
in  the  curriculum  u  a  matter  to  be 
handled  most  judiciously.  Yet,  it  is  a 
matter  which  many  lumd  directors  who 
have  refused  to  accept  compromised 
standards  and  principles  as  a  price  for 
“getting  along”  are  willing  and  able  to 
do  without  fear  or  qualification. 

The  recent  advent  of  the  scientific 
age  has  demonstrated  the  lack  of  adapt¬ 
ability  and  failings  of  our  present  edu¬ 
cational  system.  Not  only  do  some  of 
our  youths  lack  a  fundamental  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  basic  3  “R’’s,  but  they,  many 
of  them,  have  failed  to  grasp  the  mean¬ 


ing  of  a  4th  “R,”  the  “R”  for  responsi¬ 
bility.  This  is  where  the  band  program 
makes  one  of  its  greatest  contributions 
to  education,  teaching  the  true  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  element  of  responsibility. 

Responsibility  is  not  an  innate  trait 
inborn  in  our  children.  Rather,  it  is  an 
element  that  must  be  induced  into  the 
child  early  in  life  and  developed 
through  example  by  the  persons  with 
whom  he  comes  in  personal  contact 

The  development  of  responsibility  is 
a  long  and  arduous  task.  Above  all,  it 
requires  a  definite  wherewithal  through 
which  this  might  be  accomplished.  The 
successful  band  program  has  proven  it¬ 
self  as  one  of  the  mediums  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  development  of  this  trait 
individually  and  collectively. 

A  program  attaining  any  degree  of 
success  earns  such  a  position  tmly 
through  the  complete  cooperation  and 
assumption  of  responnbility  by  all  of 
the  persons  associated  with  it  includ¬ 
ing  the  instructor,  the  administrator, 
the  parent,  the  individual  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and,  of  course,  the  student  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  child,  noting  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  responsibility  by  all  of  those  in¬ 
volved,  receives  the  meaning  of  its  im¬ 
portance  first  hand  in  our  w’ay  of  life. 

Much  has  been  said  about  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  fore-mentioned  paragraphs 
without  actually  defining  the  word.  In 
essence  it  is  the  assuming  of  a  moral 
obligation  by  the  individual  to  himself 
and  to  all  others  with  whom  he  is  as¬ 
sociated. 

Why  is  the  assumption  of  this  moral 
obligation  or  duty  by  the  pupil  so  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  instrumental  music  pro¬ 


gram?  Essentially,  the  success  of  the 
band  is  dependent  on  the  fulfillment  of 
thu  duty  by  each  and  every  member  of 
the  organization.  This  group  achieve¬ 
ment  is  possible  only  through  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  individual  desires,  ac¬ 
tions  and  progress  into  one  aggregation 
for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  group. 

Yet,  the  subordination  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  functions  and  actions  for  the 
betterment  of  the  group  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  limit  his  opportunity  and  need 
for  individual  progress  and  growth. 
There  are  many  avenues  available 
which  permit  and  encourage  individual 
expression.  Essentially,  I  am  referring 
to  solo  and  ensemble  festivals,  com¬ 
munity  and  school  functions,  etc 

The  school  band  program  is  unique 
in  our  educational  structure.  It  per¬ 
forms  many  duties  which  no  other 
group  does  or  is  able  to  do.  It  not  only 
affords  its  student-members  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  individual  and  group  advance¬ 
ment  coordinately,  but  it  aim  serves  u 
a  source  of  unity  and  pride  for  the  en¬ 
tire  student  body.  To  all  it  teaches, 
when  taught  properly,  discrimination  of 
quality.  It  teaches,  when  taught  prep¬ 
ay,  ideals  and  standards.  It  teaches, 
when  taught  properly,  a  sense  of  re- 
^nsibility  and  dependability,  and, 
above  all,  when  taught  properly,  it 
teaches  the  true  meaning  of  goak 
through  its  effors  to  attain  a  sense  of 
perfection  in  performance  in  every  cme 
of  its  undertakings. 

The  efforts  of  many  band  directors 
to  effect  a  program  stressing  the  need 
for  perfection  in  performance  as  one  of 
its  ultimate  goals  has  brought  their  in- 
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mui  .ental  music  departments  under 
fire  ;3r  espousing  principles  contrary  to 
thos'  accepted  by  some  of  our  modem 
'edu  ationlists’.  Should  this  be  con- 
^r  *d  a  sin?  It  is  an  ironic  situation 
we  x^re  confronted  with  when  we  say 
that  striving  for  excellence  u  wrong. 
This  brings  to  the  fore  the  argument 
by  :iiany  of  education's  critics  that 
presint  day  educationalists  are  willing 
to  accept  mediocrity. 

Tiiese  same  educationalists  criticise 
the  highly  developed  band  program  for 
maintaining  high  standards  and  ideals 
at  the  expense  of  the  student.  Yet,  they 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
band  program  is  a  highly  specialized 
class  requiring  the  development  of  skills 
based  on  a  long  period  of  training.  A 
program  of  this  kind  is  bound  to  have 
a  mortality  loss  exceeding  in  numbers 
many  of  the  other  programs  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum. 

Our  program  has  been  catagorized  by 
some  persons  as  a  superfluous  adjunct 
to  our  curriculum.  I  imagine  it  might 
be  called  a  ‘necessary  evil’  to  use  a 
trite  phrase.  Fortunately,  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  so  are  not  too  strong  nor  too  pop¬ 
ulous.  A  program  which  develops  skills 
to  the  degree  of  the  instmmental  music 
program  and  which  offers  so  many 
benefits  as  a  result  of  this  development 
cannot  be  so  classified. 

Of  greater  danger  to  the  position  or 
lUtus  of  our  bands  in  the  present  cur¬ 
riculum  is  its  utilization  as  a  publicity 
or  entertainment  organization.  When 
this  u  stressed  to  the  point  where  the 
educational  value  of  the  program  be¬ 
comes  secondary  to  it,  the  public  has 
a  justifiable  right  to  ask  for  an  ac¬ 
counting.  The  use  of  school  yoimgsters 
for  such  practices,  many  times  cheap¬ 
ened  to  burlesque,  is  a  deterrent  to  the 
acceptance  of  our  program  as  a  full- 
fledged  part  of  the  curriculum. 

We  have  justified  the  band  program 
in  many  ways  during  the  past  years.  We 
will  be  required  to  continue  to  justify 
it  many  times  more  in  the  years  to 
come.  Those  band  directors  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  mediocrity,  the  ultimate 
result  of  compromised  teaching  prin¬ 
ciples,  should  and  will  be  able  to  do 
this  fully  aware  that  he  is  contributing 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  school  band  as 
a  vital  part  of  our  educational  program 
in  the  public  schools. 

The  End 

Ignorance  of  the  Law:  No  Excuse 

There  are  two  million  laws  in 
force  in  the  United  States.  If  a  man 
could  familiarize  himself  with  them 
at  the  rate  of  ten  each  day,  he  could 
be  qualified  to  act  as  a  law-abiding 
citizen  in  the  short  spiace  of  six 
thousand  years. 


The  Clarinet  Corner 

{Continued  from  page  38) 


gretto  (Reinecke),  are  fairly  easy 
one  page  solos  designed  for  the 
Grade  2  player;  the  second  of  these 
is  confined  entirely  to  the  low  regis¬ 
ter.  Drawn  from  the  composer’s 
clavier  pieces,  the  Schumann  Two 
Pieces  is  more  extensive  and  con¬ 
tains  just  a  bit  more  technique. 
Again  opportunities  exist  for  “lin¬ 
ear”,  expressive  playing.  In  the 
Arne  Minuet  &  G^e,  the  clarinet 
has  been  given  a  flowing  first  move¬ 
ment  plus  some  moderate  slurred 
technique  in  the  Gigue  (easy  Grade 
3).  The  Largo  &  Gigue,  taken  from 
the  string  works  of  Handel,  is  also 
about  Grade  3.  The  first  part  is 
again  slow  and  expressive  with  some 
moderate  technique  in  the  Gigue. 
The  two  Haydn  numbers  include 
first  of  all  the  Allegro  Grazioso 
(from  a  piano  sonata)  and  the 
Theme  &  Variations  (also  from  key¬ 
board).  The  collection,  then,  falls 
in  the  Grade  2-3  range.  Printed 
rather  clearly,  the  collection  should 
appeal  to  those  seeking  decent  ma¬ 
terials  for  this  particular  level. 

Woodwind  Quintets 

Quadrille  from  Cole  Porter’s  “Can- 
Can” 

Ascot  Gavot  from  Lemer  &  Loewe^ 
“My  Fair  Lady” 

Promenade  by  George  Gershwin 
The  March  of  Siamese  Children 
from  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein’s 
“The  King  and  I” 

The  Waltz  in  Swing  Time  by  Jer¬ 
ome  Kern 

These  five  woodwind  quintets  have 
been  arranged  by  Arthur  Harris,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Chappell,  and  sell  for 
2.00  each  (score  and  parts).  Quad¬ 
rille  is  a  fast  2/4,  interesting  to  play 
and  hear,  and  with  a  few  challeng¬ 
ing  passages.  This  is  effective  Grade 
4  material  without  the  usual  range 
extremities.  The  very  pleasant  Gavot 
is  easy  to  take;  the  ranges  are  good 
and  all  the  instruments  share  in  the 
material.  A  few  tricky  rhythms  ap¬ 
pear  in  Promenade  (in  the  clar.,fl., 
ob.).  The  March  has  been  effective¬ 
ly  arranged  and  will  delight.  Synco¬ 
pated  y4  rhythms  provide  the  inter¬ 
est  in  Waltz.  All  in  all  a  decent 
group  of  encore  or  recreational 
pieces  for  the  Grade  4  group. 

Clarinet  Quartets  (Bb) 

Song  Quartet  for  B\)  Clarinets,  by 
Robert  Dillon,  Boosey-Hawkes,  l.OO 
{score  &  parts),  1961. 


This  pleasant  number  in  ^  (no 
key  signature)  is  designed  for  the 
young  group.  Consequently,  these 
are  no  technical  problems,  the  first 
clarinet  extends  no  higher  than  B*, 
and  the  fourth  clarinet  appears  only 
in  the  low  register.  Attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  many  accidentals. 
Grade  2. 

March,  Quartet  for  B\)  Clarinets,  by 
Robert  Dillon,  Boosey-Hawkes,  1.00 
{score  &  parts),  1961. 

This  2/4  march  is  also  designed  for 
the  younger  group.  Beginning  in 
concert  Ej),  the  music  moves  to  a 
trio  in  concert  Bj).  The  first  clarinet 
receives  most  of  the  work  but  the 
other  parts  are  interesting.  Only  the 
first  and  second  parts  rise  above  the 
low  register.  Another  pleasant  Grade 
2. 

Have  an  enjoyable  Holiday  Sea¬ 
son;  see  you  next  month. 

The  End 

The  Brass  Workshop 

{Continued  from  page  66) 

“1”  materials  for  the  youngest  stu¬ 
dent. 

Ye  Traveling  Troubador,  by  F.  H. 
McKay  for  cornet,  trombone,  bari¬ 
tone,  bassoon,  flute,  clarinet  or  alto 
saxophone  with  piano  accompani¬ 
ment,  published  by  C.  L.  Barnhouse 
Co.,  .^4 

Skillfully  written  for  the  younger 
player,  here  is  a  nice  solo  which  in¬ 
troduces  four  sharpis  to  the  comet 
player  in  a  modest  and  interesting 
way.  This  is  part  of  a  splendid  series 
for  the  young  player. 

Hernando’s  Holiday,  a  tango  for 
cornet,  trombone,  baritone,  bassoon, 
flute,  clarinet,  or  alto  saxophone  with 
piano  accompaniment,  published  by 
C.  L.  Barnhouse  Co.,  .80^ 

While  the  number  is  obviously 
drawn  from  a  well  known  number 
of  similar  title,  it  perhaps  would 
have  excellent  audience  appeal  and 
student  interest  as  well.  It  could  be 
an  interesting  study  of  rhythm  and 
“rests”  for  the  young  player.  It  is 
effectively  done. 

A  large  quantity  of  new  brass 
music  has  come  to  the  Brass  Work¬ 
shop  and  more  will  be  presented  in 
next  month’s  column.  Thank  you 
for  the  letters  which  have  come  in 
as  a  result  of  previous  columns.  It 
is  a  wonderful  feeling  to  know  the 
column  is  being  carefully  read  and 
appreciated. 

G.  R. 

The  End 
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Band  Music  Laboratory 

{Continued  from  page  26) 


plan)  opens  with  a  perky  2/4  motive 
which  is  featured  until  the  contrast¬ 
ing  3/4  legato  theme  enters.  The 
clean  writing  here  seems  to  recall 
the  British  style.  But  for  a  sixteenth 
note  run  in  the  baritone  and  comet, 
the  parts  are  not  difficult.  Interest¬ 
ing  Class  C. 

The  Clockwinder  Song  by  Alden 
Estes,  Kendor,  3.50. 

The  number  is  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  Playground  Series  for  elemen¬ 
tary  bands.  It  is  a  sympathetic  offer¬ 
ing  for  the  young  group.  Sounding 
well  it  also  holds  the  interest  of 
young  bandsmen.  Class  D. 

Linda  Mujer  by  Rafael  Duchesne, 
arr.  by  Merle  J.  Isaac,  Robbins,  FB 
4.00,  SB  6.00. 

The  melody  is  catchy  and  singable 
in  this  guaracha.  The  absence  of 
rhythmic  complexities  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  comfortable  ranges  for  all 
the  instruments  makes  this  an  invit¬ 
ing  light  number.  The  e^ht  line 
score  and  the  parts  are  clearly  print¬ 
ed  on  concert  size  paper.  Class  C. 
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I  Pittsburgh  27,  Penna. 


Blackboard  Blues  by  Alden  "stes, 
Kendor,  3.50. 

Another  in  the  Playground  rid, 
this  one  too  is  devoid  of  any  lifh- 
culties.  Young  players  thus  feel  ome 
success  in  ])erformance.  Planned  for 
the  begiiming  band,  it  perform'  this 
function.  Class  D. 

Mill  Mountain,  Roanoke  by  Milton 
L.  Bush,  Chappell,  FB  5.00,  SB  7.50. 

Interesting  tempo  contrasts  and 
well  developed  diematic  material 
characterize  this  number.  The  wide 
melodic  skips  provide  some  challeng¬ 
ing  moments  for  the  French  iiom. 
The  rollicking  theme  of  the  2,4  is 
folk-like.  All  of  printing  is  clear. 
Class  B  and  C. 

Horse  Opera,  Suite  for  Band  by 
Jack  End,  Kendor,  FB  9.50,  SB 
12.00 

This  novelty  is  a  takeoff  on  the 
TV  western.  The  five  movements 
(Good  Guy,  Bad  Guy,  Stage  Coach 
Robbery,  Chase,  Finale)  t^e  about 
thirteen  minutes  to  perform.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  too  much  “tongue  in 
cheek”  material.  Pantomime  might 
be  useful  to  portray  each  movement 
Fairly  easy  parts  and  good  cros 
cueing  will  make  this  a  safe  number. 
Class  C  and  D. 

Themes  from  Fifth  Symphony  {Sec- 
ond  Movement)  by  Tschaikousky, 
arr.  by  Gerald  Tolmage,  Staff,  FB 
7.00,  SB  10.00. 

The  famous  French  horn  solo  b 
heard  first  (fourteen  bars  of  it).  The 
melody  howev’er  b  assigned  to  the 
comet.  Dbturbing  to  me  are  the 
abmpt  transitions  necessary  for  short¬ 
ening  the  work.  However,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  does  give  young  playen 
the  experience  of  playing  this  famous 
music.  The  comet  does  reach  its 
high  B[>  but  beyond  that  there  are 
no  tremendous  difficulties.  The  sb 
line  score  b  in  C.  Class  C. 

What  Takes  My  Fancy  from  "Wild¬ 
cat"  by  Leigh  &  Coleman,  arr.  for 
football  band  by  John  Warrington, 
Morris,  2.00. 

Here  b  a  timely  release  of  the  hit 
tune  from  the  Lucille  Ball  show.  A1 
Wright  did  the  field  formations. 
Class  C  and  D. 

Quilting  Party  Hop,  arr.  by  Zone 
VanAuken,  Hal  Leonard,  FB  2.00. 

Here  b  an  opus  from  the  March  b 
Swing  Series  complete  with  trom¬ 
bone  smears  and  featured  cornets. 
Not  difHcult  Class  C  and  D. 

A  pleasant  Holiday  Season  to  you 
all  and  see  you  next  month.  David 
Kaplan  and  Ben  Vitto. 

The  End 
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Comments  From 
OUR  READERS 


“I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tun  ty  to  say  “Congratulations  on  a 
very  fine  magazine”.  I  received  my 
first  copy  in  the  mail  this  week  and 
enjt  ved  it  thoroughly. 

“It  certainly  covers  every  phase 
of  music  and  every  teacher  should 
have  this  magazine.  I  think  it  is 
fine  for  the  school  libraries  to  carry 
it,  but  I  also  believe  the  music  teach* 
er  should  receive  a  personal  copy 
at  home  too.  You  don’t  pmsh  this 
magazine  aside  after  reading  it,  but 
keep  it  handy  for  future  reference 
and  enjoyment. 

“As  a  piano  and  flute  teacher,  I 
especially  enjoy  these  articles.  My 
husband  is  director  of  the  90  piece 
East  Atlanta  Elementary  Band  and 
we  make  at  least  one  big  trip  every 
other  year.  Your  ads  on  “Profitable 
Fund  Raising”  will  be  of  interest  to 
us. 

“Let  us  thank  you  for  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  the  Mid-West  Band  Clinic  in 
Chicago  in  December  as  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  plan  to  attend. 

“Keep  up  the  good  work!” 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Chas.  Bradley 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


“I  am  writing  to  request  nomina¬ 
tion  forms  for  one  of  our  oustanding 
student  musicians  for  the  School  Mu¬ 
sician  Hall  of  Fame  and  would 
greatly  appreciate  your  sending 
same. 

“We  certainly  have  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  each  issue  of  your  fine  mag¬ 
azine  for  many  years.  It  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
aids  to  the  music  education  profes¬ 
sion. 

“Best  wishes  for  many  more  years 
of  success.” 


Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  E.  Abbe,  Dir. 
W.  Springfield 
High  School  Band 
West  Springfield,  Mass. 


For  top  Quality  and  Servico 
Patronize  the  Firms  who 
advertise  in 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


Zrtom.  ike  s  tupewriter 


The  Spirit  Of  Christinas 


There  will  be  much  tinsel,  brightly  colored  lights,  beautifully  decorated 
trees,  many  sized  and  shaped  enticing  packages  tied  with  cleverly  designed 
bows.  People  will  rush  hither  and  yon ;  they  will  smile,  and  the  sound  of  music 
will  be  everywhere.  It  is  “Christmastime”  again. 

All  of  the  decorations,  the  presents,  the  music,  and  the  smiles  point  to  but 
one  thing — the  wonderful  “Star  of  Bethlehem”.  The  “star”  has  become  a 
symbol  of  leadership  and  good.  The  star  on  a  military  leader  indicates  that 
he  is  a  leader.  He  is  a  general.  The  star  on  a  policeman  shows  that  he  is  in 
the  service  of  good,  that  he  is  in  command  of  any  given  situation  as  set  forth 
by  the  laws  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  who  receives  the  focal  point  of  a  stage  pro¬ 
duction,  motion  picture  or  television  play  b  known  as  the  star.  When  the 
cheering  has  died  down  and  the  stadium  is  bare,  there  is  always  one  who  is 
referred  to  as  the  “star  of  the  game”.  Today  man’s  greatest  ambition  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  arts,  or  the  sciences,  is  to  become  “the  star”. 

Yet.  .  .  .  the  greatest  star  of  all  is  the  symbol  of  the  birth  of  He  who  was 
and  continues  to  be,  the  greatest  star  of  all.  The  Christ,  known  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Throughout  the  free  and  Christian  world,  He  leads  men  in  the 
“spirit  of  good”,  or,  “In  the  Spirit  of  God”. 

During  the  next  three  weeks,  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  world  will  per¬ 
form  traditional  rituals  to  celebrate  the  “Mass  of  Christ”.  We  call  it  Christ¬ 
mas.  Some  peoples  must  go  underground  because  they  are  not  free.  Others 
will  sing  their  praises  with  uneasy  eyes  focused  toward  a  nearby  border.  Here 
in  America,  we  are  FREE  to  “do  as  we  wish”.  Some  will  ignore  it  all,  whose 
attitude  will  be:  “I’ll  be  glad  when  it  is  over.”  Others  will  look  toward  the 
heavens,  searching  for  “that  one  star”,  and  will  thank  God  they  live  in  a  na¬ 
tion  where  the  musical  phrase,  “Let  freedom  ring”,  still  reigns  supreme. 

Let  us  all  join  together  in  exemplifying  the  “Spirit  of  Christmas”.  How  you 
do  it  is  not  the  important  thing.  The  fact  that  you  do  it  is  important.  Teach¬ 
ers  ...  .  pick  up  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  and  teach  your  youngsters  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Carols  with  enthusiasm.  Band  and  orchestra  directors,  teach  your  small 
ensembles  the  music  of  Christmas  and  have  them  stroll  the  halls.  Choral  di¬ 
rectors,  inspire  your  students  to  sing  the  Cantata  with  great  feeling.  Mothers 
and  Dads,  gather  around  the  piano  or  organ  with  your  wonderful  family. 
Sing  those  carols  loud  and  clear.  Open  your  windows  and  let  your  neighbors 
hear  that  wonderful  sound  of  “Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing”,  “Joy  to  the 
World”,  and  “Silent  Night”.  Better  still,  invite  them  over.  Invite  the  whole 
neighborhood.  Give  them  the  “Spirit  of  Christmas”. 

Students,  join  a  “caroling  group”.  Talk  to  your  minister  or  your  priest. 
Sing  for  those  “shut-ins”.  They  will  love  you  for  having  given  them  a  won¬ 
derful  part  of  the  “Spirit  of  Christmas”.  The  late  Robert  L.  Shepherd  said, 
“Music  is  the  purest  audible  form  of  Divine  worship.”  Here  then  is  your 
chance  to  become  “That  Star”.  Your  greatest  talent  may  be  exploited  to 
the  fullest.  Sing  ....  play  ....  the  music  of  Christmas.  By  so  doing,  you  will 
inspire  millions  of  jjeople  in  our  country  to  join  in  one  big  chorus  that  will 
tell  the  world  again  “that  our  nation,  through  the  inspiration  of  ‘That  Star’, 
continues  to  be  the  ‘Star  of  the  free  nations  throughout  the  world’  ”. 

The  entire  staff  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  joins  the  editor  in  wish¬ 
ing  you  all  a  very  Merry  and  Inspirational  Christmas  ....  FLM. 
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DfSTBUMENTS  FOR  SALE 


BU11J>ING  AND  PRICES  OOMING  DOWN. 
Our  buUding  will  loon  be  coming  down  to 
make  way  for  Urban  Redevdopment.  We  will 
•oon  be  in  new  and  larger  quartert.  Three 
Ooort  of  mmical  initnunenti  and  acceooriei 
Bttit  go.  Write  for  our  special  “Removal  Sale” 
price  Ust.  Mey^t  Music  Com^ny,  454  Michi¬ 
gan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS  BY  FERRELL.  NATION- 
ally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service,  made 
from  fine  quality  genuine  French  cane  of  my 
own  direct  importation.  A  really  professional 
seed  e^ecially  prepared  for  the  school  bassoon- 
iM.  Eiyoy  the  satiuaction  of  fine  reed  perfonn- 
ance.  3  reeds  $5.00;  $18.00  per  dosen.  John  E. 
Ferr^,  Boa  505,  Quality,  III.  (Formerly  Bas¬ 
soonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra). 


OBOE  REEDS,  $1J0;  ENGLISH  HORN 
reed,  $1.75.  Retired^  from  St.  Louis  Symphony, 
years  M  experience  in  perfecting  a  perfect  reed. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Joseph  Antonucd,  4001 
Ohio  Avenue,  Tampa  if,  Florida. 


BASSOON  REEDS  PROFESSIONALLY  MADE 
and  tested  by  William  Koch,  22  years  solo  bas¬ 
soonist  U.  S.  Marine  Band.  $1.50  each.  6238  — 
14th  Avenue,  South,  St.  Petersburg  7,  Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATTENTION  DANCE  BANDS  —  NEAL  HEF- 
ti  Music,  Inc.  takes  great  pleasure  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  publication  of  “Neal  Hefti  originals” 
(composea  and  orchestrated  by  Neal  Hefti)  for 


School,  Service,^  and  _  Workshop  Dance  Bands. 
The  first  of  this  series,  available  now,  is  the 
multi-recorded  and  performed  contemporary 
composition,  “Li’l  Dariin’  ”.  Instrumentation: 
5  saxophones.  4  trumpets,  4  trombones,  tnha, 
drums,  guitar,  piano,  bam  and  conductor.  Pries 
for  full  orchestration,  $3.0();  parts,  35  cents  each; 
piano  or  conductor,  70  cents  each.  Send  check, 
money  order,  draft,  purchase  order,  etc.  to  Neal 
Hefti  Music,  Inc..  P.  O.  Box  571,  Encino,  Calif. 
Will  be  shipped  Post  Paid. 


SOUSAPHONE  BELL  COVERS  COMPLETE 
with  School  Letter  $5.00.  Specify  color  (tend 
sample)  and  bell  size.  Design  covers  on  meciiU 


sample)  ana  bell  sixe.  Ilcsign  covers  on  meciiu 
order.  Musical  Specialties  Mfg.  Co.,  1435  B. 
West  50th  St.,  Norfolk.  Virginia. 


100%  PROFIT  ON  NEW  FUND  RAISING 
item — ^Amazing  Automatic  Necdlethreader.  Easy 
to  tell.  Send  604  for  sample  and  details.  Moore’s 
Wholesale  Supply,  Ionia,  Missouri. 


Classified  Rates 

Minimum  ad  15  words,  $3.50  (25c 
each  additional  word);  25  words 
(or  $4JM>  (20c  cadi  additional 
word);  50  words  for  $6.75  (15c 
each  ^ditional  word). 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  SEVENTY  USED  BAND  UNI- 
forms,  maroon  and  gray,  gold  trim,  style 
open  lapel,  jackets  good,  hats  fair.  Contact 
J.  Arnold  Hjelle,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Sigotirney, 


FOR  SALE:  SEVENTY  BAND  UNIFORMS. 
Doublebreasted  black  with  gold  trim  citation 
cords,  belts,  hats.  16  oa.  %vool  whipcord. 
Ottwald.  Reasoaable  offer  accepted.  Contact 
Paul  Kuentzel,  High  School,  Winterset,  Iowa. 


CHOIR  GOWNS.  FACTORY  CLOSE  OUTS, 
or  seconds,  trade-ins  always  available.  Stod 
turnover  due  to  our  trading-in  of  old  chojr 
gowns  for  new  ones.  Academic,  Church  R  Choir 
Gowm  Mfir  Co..  1125  N.  Highland  Avenue, 
Hnlfvwood  38.  California. 


WANTED 


WANTED:  BAND  UNIFORMS.  GOLD,  GOLD 
and  white,  or  gold  and  purple,  or  purple  and 
g^d.  Grades  7  through  12.  Write  Mrs.  Win¬ 
nie  Freeman.  Dahlonega,  Georgia. 


CHOIR  ROBE  SALESMEN  WANTED:  SALES- 
man  or  woman  sell  part  or  full  time  anywhere 
in  U.S.A.  Age,  experience  no  drawback. 
Peasant  social  personality  helpful.  High  com¬ 
mission  rate.  Amount  travel  your  choice. 
Contact  schools,  organizations,  churches,  etc., 
selling  robes,  caps,  accessories.  Particularly 
appealing  to  retired  teachers,  ministers,  profes¬ 
sional  and  civic-minded  persons.  Also  appealing 
to  active  salesman  in  associated  line.  Write  to 
Charles  Kosar,  Bentley  ft  Simon.  Inc.,  7  West 
36th  St..  New  York  18,  New  York. 


Why  Is  ASBDA  Important? 

{Continued  from  page  23) 
tion.  The  policy  of  this  association 
shall  be  to  cooperate  with  existing; 
Music  Associations  when  mutually 
advantageous,  but  to  affiliate  with 
none.” 

CONTRARY  TO  SOME  IRRE¬ 
SPONSIBLE  STATEMENTS 
HEARD  IN  RECENT  MONTHS, 
IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  NOTE 
THAT  THE  A.  S.  B.  D.  A.  WAS 
NOT  ORGANIZED  WITH  THE 
IDEA  OF  BEING  AGAINST  ANY 
OTHER  ASSOCIATION  OR 
GROUP  OF  PEOPLE,  BUT  RA- 
THER  WITH  THE  CONSTRUC¬ 
TIVE  OBJECTIVES  HEREIN 
OUTLINED.  THIS  IS  JUST  AS 
TRUE  TODAY  AS  IT  WAS 
WHEN  THE  ASSOCIATION 
WAS  ORGANIZED  IN  1953. 

With  objectives  such  as  these,  it 
naturally  follows  that  certain  mini¬ 
mum  standards  must  be  maintained 
for  membership,  BUT  IT  SHOULD 
BE  UNDERSTOOD  THAT  MEM¬ 
BERSHIP  IS  OPEN  TO  ALL 


Want  to  buy  or  soil 

USED  UNIFORMS? 

During  the  past  30  years,  T  IB 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has  hel;  ad 
dozens  of  schools  sell  their  u  ed 
uniforms  and  assisted  newly  >tw 
ganized  school  bands  in  locat  .ig 
used  uniforms  of  their  school  <  il- 
ors.  We  can  help  you  too.  J  ist 
write  out  a  clsisified  adven  sg- 
ment,  count  the  words,  dieck  .at 
classified  rate  box,  send  ad  copy 
and  watch  the  results.  We  heve 
over  300  satisfied  customers. 
Make  checks  or  money  orders 
payable  to: 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
4  E.  Clinton  St.  Joliot,  III. 


WHO  MEET  SUCH  STAND. 
ARDS.  Briefly,  these  include  ((ood 
character,  an  ethical  and  successful 
professional  record,  paid  up  mem¬ 
bership  in  district  and  state  assoct. 
ations,  dedication  to  sincere  miui. 
cianship,  and  a  minimum  of  sevoi 
years’  experience. 

This  last  requirement  is  of  im¬ 
portance  inasmuch  as  the  A.  S.  B. 
D.  A.  expects  its  membership  to  be 
of  such  calibre  as  to  provide  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  band  field.  Seldom  do  we 
find  good  leaders  in  any  professkm 
or  business  with  little  experience.  As 
Will  Rogers  once  said,  “You  can’t 
come  from  somewhere  you’ve  never 
been.” 

These  were  some  of  the  things  $ 
small  group  of  men  had  in  mind 
when  they  met  at  Cedar  Rapidly 
Iowa,  in  1953  for  the  organizing 
convention  of  the  American  School 
Band  Directors’  Association.  Since 
the  first  convention,  others  have  been 
held  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Boul¬ 
der,  Colorado;  St.  Petersburg,  Flori-' 
da;  Joliet,  Illinois;  Rochester,  Minn¬ 
esota,  and  San  Antonio,  Texas.  At 
every  convention  programs  of  ex¬ 
tremely  high  standards  have  been 
presented  and  have  serv’ed  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  stature  of  this  organization 
immeasurably. 

The  Association  has  no  intention 
of  compromising  its  standards  and 
undoubtedly  will  continue  to  prosper 
and  to  exert  MUCH  NEEDED 
LEADERSHIP  through  its  member¬ 
ship  in  the  field  of  band  instruction. 


No  machine  has  ever  been  Invented  to  make  violins 
or  paint  great  works  of  art,  or  make  fine  musical 
I n s t r u m e n t  c a s es.  Only  skilled,  patient  ha n d s  can 
do  these  get  more 

hand  crafting  than  any  other  cases  built  In  America. 
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How  much 
is  enojjgh 
to  spend  on 
band 

instruments 

? 

■ 


excitinp; 
ne  color 
Htng  1  lf,(l 
ni<  kel  silver 
F  renrh  Horn 


Make  no  mistake  about  it.  We  think  that  the  King- 
Cleveland  student  line  is  the  finest  value  in  its  price 
range  available  today. 

But  we  are  delighted  to  see  more  and  more  schools 
and  students  specifying  King  artist  instruments.  The 
reasons  are  not  easily  defined.  Perhaps  a  growing  belief 
in  "The  Economy  of  Quality  ”  explains  it  best. 

There  is  simply  no  doubt  that  a  $220  trumpet 
will  be  better  than  a  $149.50  trumpet.  Enough 
better  to  justify  the  cost.  It  is  made  with  refinements 
and  with  added  quality  built-in.  It  is  made  to  deliver 
good  sound  longer.  Sound  is  part  of  it.  Because 
professional  quality  instruments  never  limit  a 
talented  student.  This  is  true  of  the  flawless  action 
which  makes  playing  easier.  It  is  also  true  of  the 
rugged  construction  and  extra  strength  the  added 
dollars  bring.  This  is  where  King  artist  instruments 
alone  can  justify  their  cost.  They  perform  better 
longer.  You  virtually  eliminate  the  troublesome  prob¬ 


lems  that  can  impair  sound  and  discourage  enthusiasm. 

There  is  one  other  point.  King  artist  instruments  are 
available  in  Sterling  Silver  Bell.  This  is  the  precious 
metal  that  has  unique  abilities  to  transmit  sound.  Your 
musicians  will  get  clearer,  cleaner  attack.  Their  sounds 
will  carry  further  with  less  effort.  The  response 
will  be  instant,  control  precise.  And  Sterling  Silver 
Bells  give  you  a  richer  sound  because  they  deliver 
more  overtones.  A  King  Sterling  Silver  Bell  trumpet 
costs  just  $55  more  than  its  brass  counterpart  (and 
less  than  many  similar  instruments).  What  is  the  right 
price  to  spend  for  good  sound  ? 

May  we  suggest  you  consider 'The  Economy  of  Quality’ 
when  you  are  buying  instruments  for  your  school  or 
making  recommendations  to  your  advanced  students. 

ill  THE  H.N. WHITE  COMPANY 

5225  Superior  Avenue  •  Cleveland  3,  Ohio 
Write  for  free  16-page  full-color  guide  to  band  instruments 

KING  •  CLEVELAND  •  AMERICAN -STANDARD 


Most  students  buy  thei'r  instruments  on  the  18*month  payment  plan.  Here  you 
see  the  few  pennies  difference  per  day  for  which  a  student  can  own  a  Selmer, 
compared  with  the  average  cost  per  day  for  all  “first-line''  instruments.  Buying 
a  Selmer  is  hardly  a  burden  for  any  student  or  parent,  is  it?  Particularly  when 
the  little  difference  in  cost  buys  the  best.  And  lower  maintenance,  higher  re¬ 
sale  actually  make  a  Selmer  cost  less  in  the  long  run. 


Selmer 


SELMER.  ELKHART,  INDIANA  DEPT.  H-121 

Please  send  me  full  information  about 

□  Selmer  Clarinet  □  Selmer  Sax  □  Selmer  Trumpet 

□  Other  J 
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